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ONE WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 








HIS is a man’s world, 

While the rain may fall on the just and the un 
just alike, it is a woman who hunts up the um 
brellas, cleans the overshoes, and comes to an un- 

timely end from damp and draggled petticoats. Nature 
discriminates against woman in the very action of the ele 
ments. In the achievements of human invention which 
makes the greatness of the world, man gets what he 

wants; woman takes what she can get 
Apropos of this is a dining-car under process of con 
struction for use on Chicago street railways. This is to 
be run on the buffet plan, as a trailer to electric-motor 
cars. One car will seat twenty persons, and the fare will 
be five cents extra for ordinary trips. There will be a 
conductor and a porter, who will do the cooking by 
electricity. It is designed directly for the convenience 
of men who still must eat and, under the exigencies of 
life in Chicago, haven't time. The chief problem of life 
in Chicago is to escape from the bondage of time and 
keep going. The buffet street car answers a crying need, 
not only of Chicago, but the whole United States—Phil 
adelphia, perhaps, excepted 





erensuoceneuenes 1, Todress in the morning and 
4 not to stop for breakfast, but 
P Must eat it shooting toward his 
4 office; to take his luncheon 


whizzing along to keep an 
appointment at the bank up- 
town; to eat his dinner on 
the way to the theatre, and bis after-theatre supper on bis 
way going home—what man may not “ get on in life” 
under the providence of an invention like that? 

None, to be sure, but there’ll soon be no homes 
soon be no women 





There'll 
If men never came home to meals 
women would never have any. When a husband tele 
phones that he will stop downtown to dinner, « good wife 
at once tells the cook to keep the roast till next day and 
make tea. When the husband is out-of-town for a week, 
the good wife saves enough on meals to get a new bon 
net, or something pretty for the house to surprise him 
when he comes back. Women generally eat to keep men 
company rather than to satisfy the creature in them 
selves 

Ob yes, there are advanced bachelor women nowadays 
who eat anyhow. But what of that? Such women in 
variably come to a sudden end—die of apoplexy or get 
married. 

This is a man’s world from the beginning, and forever, 
and if street dining-cars have combined with chafing 
dishes to render the domestic women superfluous, an Eve 
less Eden—that’s what the millennium will be 

@n. 
CLUB in Philadelphia has opened cooking-schools 
for boys 

** Boys—why, really, boys seem to be born cooks,” says 
one teacher. ‘They certainly are more apt than the 
girls. It's hard to believe, perhaps, but it’s true.” 

If true, then “ pity "tis ‘tis true.” Moreover, that any 
thing is true in the sense of its being a fact is no reason 

why something different 
mn, should not be so. That the 
burden of domestic labor 
should be removed from wo 
men by the perfection of 
human invention and im 
proved means of commercial 
production—that house- work 
should be done by machinery and cooking by food fac 
tories—is industrial advance and improved prospects for 
women, But that boys are to be diverted to the domes- 
tic sphere to supply real or fancied deficiencies of girls 
is eminently characteristic of the pernicious activity of 
civic societies, and of nothing else. 

People who think they think, and form societies on the 
warrant of this notion, are harmless enough so long as 
they confine themselves to writing essays and making 
But when they begin to endanger human 
interests in the name of sociological experiment, asy- 
lums should be built and the “reformers” locked up 
with their ideas of reform. To put an apron on a boy 
and set him to cooking is to make him ashamed of him 
self, and so to corrupt his best capital in life—his self- 
If you keep him at it till he is proud of his 
apron and his cookery, the ruin is only more complete 
and assured, Every tradition of humanity is opposed to 
training boys so that mother’s bread is lost to sight in the 
dazzling glory of papa’s pie. 
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Shall it be Papa’s ; 
} Pie? 
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HERE has been introduced in the Ohio State Legisla- 

ture a bill providing for equal wages of men and wo- 
men 

‘In any profession, pursuit, or service of any kind 
where female labor or professional service is employed, 
such female shall be paid for such labor or professional 


service the customary amount of compensation paid male 
employés for like service.” 

The promoters of this legislative measure fail utterly 
to regard the economic law 
which determines the cheap- 
ness of woman's labor. The 
price of woman’s labor is 
fixed not by legislative 
edict, but, like the price of 
everything else, by the cost of its production. The cost 
of labor is subsistence. A large majority of the women 
engaged’ in industry are entirely, or in part, supported by 
some male relative—husband, brother, father. Statistics 
amply show this to be so. To secure equality of wages 
between the sexes, and thus remove the injury woman's 
labor is in competition with men, the law should give 
control of the woman’s labor to the man who provides 
for her support. This would secure economic readjust- 
ment of the industrial disturbance consequent upon wo- 
man's appearance as a wage-earner, and it is the only 
measure legislation can provide that tends to insure equal 
pay for equal service. 

When women are made to bear the cost of their labor, 
they will of necessity demand fair compensation. It is 
fortunately situated wives and daughters who work from 
caprice for the price of extravagant tastes that force down 
the price of labor. This acts not only on men with whom 
they come in competition, but harder still, perhaps, on the 
woman whose industrial independence is not a whim, but 
a necessity—who labors not for pin-money, but for bread 
and butter 
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NE of the school trustees of Chicago is soliciting the 
influence of woman's clubs to bring about the estab 
lishment of separate public schools for boys and girls. 
This is an incident of the wide-spreading man-movement 
The separation of the sexes in the schools is sought 
not, as might at first be thought, because boys are rude 
and little girls need to be protected It is because little 
girls, holding all the promise of the future of Susan B 
Anthony's United States, in- 
x spire school-teachers to be 
partial in their attention 
Boy’s Rights in The girls do the-most recit- 
4 Schools ; ing they take all the prizes, 
: ‘. 
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and the boyisso generally neg- 
lected that even the chance 
of being President seems slip- 
ping from his hold. Moreover, sex favoritism prevails in 
the matter of the selection of teachers, and the school 
trustee wants not only separate schools for boys, but men 
to teach them. The assertion of a virile masculine ele- 
ment in the sexless, attenuated theories of modern educa- 
tion would doubtless benefit boys, and by contrast might 
define something new, and at the same time good, in 
women. 





2a. 


HAT shall we do with our parents is a question that 
has embarrassed more than one ambitious child in 
America, and it is a gratifying sign of a progressive age 
that at last parents have sufficiently realized their condi- 
tion to think of doing some 
thing for themselves. One 
parent at least has thought 
of this 
In a Washington paper 
appears the following letter. 
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The Higher : 
Education of 


American Parents 
To the Editor: 5 

This letter is written in the ine “Y oe 
terest of parents who have children 
in the public schools, and who are constantly appealed to for assist- 
ance in the preparation of lessons. There are probably few parents 
who have not been hampered and humiliated in trying to aid their 
children on account of not being familiar with the present method of 
teaching the various subjects. Especially is this true of arithmetic or 
number work. In fact, it often happens that a parent, after spending 
considerable time in correctly solving a problem by a method fully 
approved when he went to school, is informed by bis child that “ that 
is not the way we are taught now, and if 1 hand it in that way I will 
be ‘criticised.’” This is annoying to both, and, under circumstances 
as just given, the hands of the parent are literally tied for want of a 
little knowledge. It has occurred to me to Suggest as a remedy for 
the above that the system of public night schools already established 
should be extended to include what might be called a “silent comer" 
or “silent class,” and that an invitation be extended to parents to be 
present at the sessions of the night schools merely as observers (sub- 
ject, of course, to such rules and regulations as may be\deemed neces- 
sary by the saperintendent and board of trustees), thus giving them 
an opportunity to familiarize themselves with the present methods, 
and pat themselves in closer touch with their children in their intel- 
lectual development 

The parents could stady at home, and of course would furnish their 
own text-books. Such a course, then, would not occasion the expen- 
diture of an additional dollar. All that is necessary is a sitting--pace 
and a welcome. Parent. 











How touching is this and how full of hope! If parents 
will but study hard, what may they not accomplish? 
When they have finished their number work to the satis- 
faction of John and Henry in the grammar-school, they 





may take a course of Latin and enter upon terms of equal- 
ity and a classic correspondence with Algernon in college 
Then by night lessons in French they may fit themselves to 
be agreeable to Arabella when she comes home from “ fin- 
ishing "in Paris. Really there is no limit to the future that 
opens up to parents if they will only apply themselves 
sufficiently to the necessary task of self-improvement. 
The day may dawn when, from ably assisting young ones 
with their school lessons, they will advance to the proud 
position of assisting the older ones with the lessons of 
life, and I can fancy that after noble striving had obtained 
the respect of his child for his method of number work, 
the industrious parent might pass from strength to strength, 
and in the end perhaps attain even to authority in his own 
family. Let those who will form associations for the up 
lifting of Filipinos. To my mind there is a greater work 
at hand—the higher education pf the American parent 


HE ‘' Illinois Association Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage of Woman” has issued an address to the 
country at large, seeking to check the woman movement 
before it is everlastingly too late. The address bears the 
imprint of many well known 
names, and is a clear, logical 
statement of why the politi- 
cal and civil rights of wo 
men should pot be extended 

** At the foundation of all 
opposition to woman suf 
: frage lies the basic fact that 
nature has denied to women the physical strength and 
endurance necessary to enforce the ballot 

‘*The whole modern movement to place women on an 
independent basis so far as man is concerned is, in spite 
of some incidental advantages, a movement back ward 
toward the original industrial slavery of women. This 
movement, which confuses the right and duties of the two 
sexes, we believe to be one of the greatest dangers which 
menace the public.” 

Statistics afford some interesting figures in support of 
the doctrine opposed to woman's rights. Four million 
women engaged in men’s work have displaced an equal 
number of men workers. The percentage of increase of 
women in industry shows a corresponding decrease of 
men. To the extent that women have advanced in in 
dustrial empire, men have been crowded into the indus- 
trial submerged—unskilled labor. 

The number of men engaged in al) industries shows a 
steady decrease from 1870 to 1890—except in domestic 
and personal service. Such is the confusion of sex in 
industry wrought by the *‘ higher” application of women, 
to the extent that the latter engage in men’s work, men 
are set to washing dishes and waiting on their betters 
Mr. Lease minding the baby while his wife runs for office 
is not a caricature. He is the necessary obverse of the 
success of woman’s rights. 

Nor is this all. Divorce in this country is increasing 
two and a half times as fast as the population. It par 
allels the industrial increase of women. 

Clearly extension of woman's rights is not in the in- 
terests of society; but the question arises, have American 
women sought extension of their rights, or has the neces- 
sity for unnatural power and abnormal activity been 
forced upon them by the delinquency of men? Has not 
the commercial aim of men in the United States sapped 
the strength of man’s character, and caused bis higher 
faculties to atrophy so that in maintaining the balance of 
human life, under a law of nature, the prerogatives of 
women have been extended to fill a vacuum and not to 
gorge her vanity? 

Is not the woman movement in America an effect, not 
a cause? 


Npecesx 4 


The Old Topic— 
4 Woman's Rights 
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@an. 
RETURNED missionary from heathen lands recently 
made the statement in public that the heathen are 
really not so bad at all—that ‘‘ Darkest Africa,” black as 
our fancy paints it, is not so black as New York city 

The missionary explains this by the meagre attendance 
there is upon New York churches. 

Here the missionary falls into an error common to the 
logical minds of her gentle sex—the error of deducing 
cause and effect from con- 
comitants. New York may 
be, doubtless is, very wicked, 
but this is not explained by 
the fact that people do not 
go tochurch. The real rea- 
son so few people go to % 
church in New York, or in 
any large city, is not because they love wickedness, but 
because they fear church ushers. There is a haughtiness 
and wealth-discriminating insight about the usual church 
usher that only the brave and very rich dare face. 

Fiora McDonatp THompson 
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THE LONG, UPHILL ROAD TO SUCCESS 
py MIME. EMMA EAMES-STORY ~~ 





SHOULD be the last one to 

wish to discourage girls with 

a “career” in their minds, 

and so I have heretofore re- 

mained silent when asked to 
give advice on the subject. I 
find that there are two things 
about which a woman always 
asks and never takes advice— 
love and a career. Letters come 
to me by the score asking vital 
questions in regard to the voice. 
If | answered them, I know in the 
majority of cases the writers 
would do exactly as they 
chose, notwithstanding all 
advice to the contrary. So 
I do not give advice. I can 
simply state my own experi- 
ence and what I have ob- 
served in others. 

In the first place, I think 
it worse than foolish for 
girls who have not abundant 
means at their disposal to go 
abroad to study. There are 
plenty of good teachers 
here. In most cases they 
will do quite enough for the 
average singer’s needs. Of 
course, if it is certain that a 
young woman has a phenom- 
enal voice which is sure to 
place her on the pinnacle of 
fame, then foreign training 
is necessary for an operatic 
career; but it need not be 
entered upon until a good, 
solid foundation is laid here 
at home. The question 
must be considered wisely 
and seriously. She must be 
very, very certain before she 
ventures. 

Take, for example, my 
own case. | sang in concerts 
with most flattering success 
before I thought of going 
into opera. The church in which I sang in Newton, 
Massachusetts, was every Sunday filled to its full ca- 
pacity of one thousand persons during each of the 
two services given, Thrungs of people came there 
from Boston, | was told, to hear me sing. It was 
only after repeated assurances from those whose 
opinions I could not fail to respect, that 1 decided to 
strive to attain greater heights in my profession. 
Even then, in addition to the encouraging prospects 
promised for my voice, I had many things in my 
favor—youth, health, strength, sufficient means at 
my command, and a mother to accompany me in my 
journey for fame. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
advantages, I went abroad in fear and trembling. 

When I sought the celebrated singing-teacher recom. 
mended to me, I was prepared to be guided to a large ex- 
tent by his decision. 

** Well, what do you want to do?” he asked, after he 
had tried my voice 

‘‘Whatever I am best fitted for,” I replied, hoping be- 
yond hope that the highest might be within my reach. 

** Why don’t you try opera?” he said. 

‘I will,” was my reply, given with a joyful heart. 
From that moment I never wavered in my determination 
to sueceed, and to sacrifice everything to that end. 

That is the real secret of suceess—concentration of pur- 
pose. If anything, no matter how much I longed for it, 
interfered in the slightest degree with my art and my 
preparation for the place which I wanted to fill, I sacri- 
ticed that desire without a moment's hesitation. I need 
not place this in the past tense. It has been the ruling 
principle throughout my entire career to the present day. 
For instance, | am devoted to the theatre. I like nothing 
better than to see a good play, yet I have not been to the 
theatre once since I arrived in New York, although I un- 
derstand that there have been an unusual number of good 
productions this season. The unnecessary fatigue, with 
the bad air which is inevitable in such places, might unfit 
me for my work, so of course I give up the pleasure. 

Ido not allow myself to become fatigued; I refuse to 
see most of my friends because it interferes with my work 
Social invitations during the operatic season I invariably 
decline. You cannot give yourself to many things and 
succeed in any one. My aim in life is to do the best in 
my art of which I am capable, and everything must be 
subservient to that aim. So many things are necessary 
to success in my profession. I -almost..tremble to speak 
of the difficulties, for they appear to discourage ambi- 
tion. 

I have mentioned concentration of purpose. Much sta- 
bility of nature is included in this characteristic. If a girl 
is not upright and firm in disposition, she might far better 
stay at home, notwithstanding her talents, for many diffi- 
culties and temptations beset the way of the weak and 
vacillating woman. I repeat, be very, very sure that you 














No American woman bas ever achieved more signal success than that attained by Madaine Emma Eames-Story, the great prima donna, No 
one is better able than she to tell of the trials and tribulations which beset the way of the aspiring voung singer. 

Madame Eames's opinions on this subject, which she bas given to HARPER’S BAZAR and which have never before been published, will be of 
inestimable value to the many American girls who sing and who dream of operatic success, 

The story, told in ber own words, of bow one woman bas worked and, notwithstanding the beights which she bas attained. of bow she is still 
working, will be of interest to every one who admires genius combined with courage, perseverance, and patience. —EDITOR’S NOTE. 


have the requisites of a great singer before you leave the 
comfort and safety of home instruction. Great singers are 
not so plentiful. You can easily countthem. A celebrated 
physician in Paris told me that during the last twenty 
years he had counted eight hundred débutantes not one 
of whom was ever heard of afterward. What a warning 
is that to the would-be prima donna! Music is a strict 
mistress. She will not suffer slight. The girl who goes 
to Paris determined to enjoy herself in pleasures aside 
from her profession does so at the expense of her life 
work. If she is weak enough to sacrifice that, then she 


‘simply sinks to the level where she belongs. 


If a girl gives indications of a phenomenal voice, and 





MADAME EAMES-STORY AS A/DA—HER LATEST ROLE 


receives the encouragement at home which I have men- 
tioned as necessary in order to make her sure of the course 
which she intends to pursue, then she should strain every 
nerve to accomplish her purpose. If she has not suffi- 
cient means of her own, she will readily find friends who 
will advance the money as a safe investment, providiug 
she really shows extraordinary promise. 

However, if it is possible to start in an entirely inde- 
pendent way, so much the better, for a load of obligation 
is a terrible handicap for a young singer to start with. 
As to a chaperon, it is a great advantage to have one, if 
you can, for Paris is an unfortunate place for a young 
and, presumably, brilliant girl to find herself in. How- 
ever, if she is steadfast in purpose she will succeed there, 
as anywhere, just as, if she is weak, she may fail any- 
where. Many difficulties, however, present themselves to 
an unprotected girl which are obviated by proper chap- 
eronage 

The selection of a teacher is a serious matter. Much 
valuable time is often lost by instruction which has to be 
unlearned. I studied hard for two years, and finally dis- 
covered that I was pursuing altogether the wrong method 
with my voice. Then | worked still harder to undo the 
mischief. The manner of living albroad is another draw- 
back to girls brought up to the luxuries of American civ- 
ilization. One young woman whom I knew in Paris 
started with the most brilliant prospects. She had a 
room ‘in a pension, but soon her practising disturbed the 
inmates of the house, and she was obliged to seck ‘other 
quarters. Her teacher, a woman whose name is oné to 
conjure with, procured rooms for heron the top floor of 
a tall Paris lodging-house. This gitl, who: needed to re- 
serve all her strength for her work, was obliged to climb 
six flights of stairs every time she wished to seek her apart- 
ment. She stood it for one year,then her healtli broke 
down, and she*completely lost her voice.’ She went 
home a chronic invalid. 

Good: sound healthrand ‘an unusual amount of. strength 
and reserve force are the first essentials for the equipment 
of an opera singer. Intelligence is a sine qua non. The 
languages must be mastered in order to be a thoroughly 


competent artist. Nowadays one 
is asked to sing at a moment's no- 
tice in French, Italian, or Ger 
man. If a singer is ignorant of 
any of those languages, it is her 
own loss. A good ear and a sense 
of rhythm aid one wonderfully 
in mastering a foreign tongue. 
Do not think, my successful 
young friend, that because you are 
one of the very few who have the 
voice and training for operatic 
work your labor ceases when you 
have made a_ successful 
début. Believe me, your 
work has only just begun. 
There is always something 
more to learn. You should 
ever progress, else you will 
go backward. There is no 
standing still in music any 
more than there is in any 
other art. 

A certain young woman of 
society once told me that she 
had sung for a celebrated ten- 
or, who told her that she 
had nothing more to learn. 
When I met this tenor I said 
to him: ‘* How is this, my 
friend? What wonderful 
discovery is this which you 
have made of the one hu- 
man being who has nothing 
more to learn?” 

“Did she say that?” he 
replied. ‘‘I meant that her 
voice would never be any- 
thing more than it is at pres- 
ent—a pretty drawing-room 
voice—and that to spend 
further money upon it would 
be useless,” 

The young woman, how- 
ever, is happy in the belief 
that she could, if she chose, 
outrank any prima donna 
now before the public. 

Do you suppose that I relax my practising for 
one single day? Every morning I try my voice 
critically on each note within my range. I examine 
it with a microscope, so to speak, and wherever I 
find it even a shade below what I think I can do 
with it, I practise until I bring it where I think it 
should be. 

Campanini once said to me: ‘‘I cannot keep my 
voice in proper shape without my daily practice. 
If I omit it one day, there may be, when { sing at 
night, no perceptible difference in the quality of my 
tone; if I omit the practice two days, I detect a 
failing when I sing in the evening; but if I omit it 
three days, my audience notices it!” 

As for me, I am studying all the time. I think I can 
say with truth that I am able to accomplish to-day 
what was impossible for me to do a couple of years 
ago. I hope to do more and better things in the future 
than I do to-day. There must be a constant development 
in any good work, otherwise there will surely be retro- 
gression. 

A year ago, as a great exception to my general rule, I 
heard a young woman sing, and, at her request, gave her 
some.advice in regard to her line of work. I told her 
that I thought six months of hard work, confining herself 
entirely to exercises, would be the only way to lay a sure 
foundation. for her voice. She replied by letter, saying 
that she thought six months too longa time to give to 
exercises, and that she scarcely felt she could follow that 
plan. 

Now I do not answer the letters which come asking 
advice. As I said before, love and a career are the two 
things that a woman always chooses for herself, regardless 
of the opinions of others. 

I have not mentioned one important requisite for an 
opera singer, and that is the dramatic gift. It is not suf- 
ficient to have a beautiful voice in opera. 

You must feel and appreciate the thought of the com- 
poser, and possess the ability to portray that sentiment so 
that your audience will feel it also. The more you can 
identify yourself with the character you are playing, the 
better will be the result. 

Technique is necessary. It is the perfect machinery 
without;which you can-do nothing. But technique alone 
is not sufficient. There must be the soul behind it which 
gives colpr to the voice and reality to the character which 
you represent. 

One must be, for the time, the character one is portray- 
ing: - One must feel as she would feel, and one must make 
the audience share this emotion. 

Nevertheless, success in music, in painting, in litera- 
ture, and in businessydepends upon one thing, and that 
is a love for the chosen profession, a single-hearted de- 
votion to one aim, one idea, far exceeding the love for all 
else besides. 




















F the ideal woman of the world is she 
who is large enough to meet the small 
est and good enough to meet the best, 
the catholic power to ap 
pear at home everywhere, however 
ilien at heart, then is Mrs. Burton Harrison 
truthfully deseribed as an ideal woman 
things to all men, 
sincerity She adapts herself so 
easily to the limitations of others that in 
her gracious self-control they are aware of 
but rather of an eager 
ness ‘hat t the one detected in 
ignorance of their knowledge. Shets a wo 
man who can meet all men, and bein touch 
with them at some part of their natures, a 
cosmopolitan in the literal dictionary sense, 
not limited to any region of the physical 
world, or any department of the world of 
thought 
Mrs. Harrison is as well known in society 
both abroad and in her native country, as 
she is in the literary world. She was born 
Constance Cary, of Virginia, and comes of 
stanch and historic English stock Het 


possessing 


most 
of the world 
ind with 


She is al 


no condescension 


she a The 
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Westchester County, New York. The 
wedding was from ** Old Morrisania,” the 
country home of her uncle, Gouverneur 
Morris. Mr. Harrison is of a prominent 
Virginia family, and coming from the 
South after the close of the civil war, be- 
came a member of the bar of New York 


city. 

Tire Harrisons have two homes. Their 
winter house is on East Twenty-ninth 
Street in New York city, and though there 
are many more palatial residences in the 
metropolis, there are few homes as attrac- 
tive, and few where the domestic ma- 
chinery moves more noiselessly, for our 
author is as competent a housekeeper as 
she is a successful novelist or an accom- 
plished society woman. ‘‘Sea Urchins,” 
her summer home at Bar Harbor, is an ex- 
ceedingly pretty place that has grown up 
under the hand of its mistress. It is pic 
turesquely situated, with the loveliest of 
sea views, and although Mrs. Harrison 
numbers travelling first among the pleas- 
ant occupations of her life, having during 








childhood was spent in the atmosphere of 
ill that is typical of the life in the Old Do 
minion. Upon her father’s side, her Colo 
nial ancestor, Colonel Miles Cary, a scion of the Carys of 
Devonshire, whose tombs are to be seen in the church at 
Clovelly, and whose present head is Viscount Falkland, 
emigrated to America and settled in Virginia about the 
middle of the Later he became a 
member of the Virginia, during the 


seventeenth century 
King’s Council in 


time when Sir William Berkeley was in power. Her 
father, Archibald Cary, of Carysbrook, in Virginia, was 
he son of Virginia Randolph—the ward and pupil of 


Thomas Jefferson, and sister of his son-in-law, Thomas 
Mann Randolph. The spot where Jefferson stood in giv 
ing his ward in marriage to his own nephew, Wilson Jef 
ferson Cary, is still pointed out to visitors in the drawing 
room at Monticello, For those interested in heredity it 
should also be recorded that Mrs. Harrison’s paternal an- 
ceators were descended from a brother of James Blair, the 
founder and first President of William and Mary College, 
anid who is said to have brought letters to the colony 
From her grandmother, Mrs. Wilson Jefferson Cary, who 
was well known and popular as writer in ber day, our au 
thor may also be said to have inherited her talent on her 
paternal side 

Mrs. Harrison's mother was the youngest daughter of 
ninth Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cameron, in the 
peerage, who lived and died at the family seat, 
Vaucluse, in Fairfax County, Virginia. This Thomas 
Fairfax was descended in a direct line from the first Lord 
Fairfax of Denton and Nun Appleton in Yorkshire 

The marriage of Mrs. Harrison's parents united for the 
fifth time the families of Cary and Fairfax, and it must 
further noted that both families have shown a decided 
taste for literature. The libraries of the Cary family were 
noted as the largest and most complete in the colonies 
luring the early history of this country, just as the many 
members of the house were the acknowledged leaders in 
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all movements looking towards the promotion of letters. 
Mrs. Harrison's father was himself » man of unusual lit 
erary accomplishments and a forcible writer. From his 
great-uncle Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the Amer- 
ican Democracy, Mr. Cary ucquired an independence of 
thought and expression which is distinctly discernible in 
his political writings. He died while still quite young; 
and his wife, with her small children, returned to her pa- 
ternal home, Vaucluse, not far from Arlington. It was 
here, in the solitude of a Virginia country-seat, that Con- 
stance Cary spent her childhood and early youth—her 
education in the care of her mother and a French govern 
ess, her reading from the worm-eaten books of the family 
library. 

At the beginning of the civil war the family left Vau 
cluse, and driving at midnight across the country, passed 
through the Confederate lines at Manassas. Sbortly after, 
the home they had abandoned was demolished by the gov- 
ernment engineers in the construction of fortifications 
around Washington city. This was one of the most im- 
portant periods in our country’s development, and that it 
left its indelible imprint upon Constance Cary’s young 
mind is plainly shown from her writings. Perhaps it is 
most noticeable in Flower de Hundred atid Crow's Nest. 
After the war Mrs. Cary went with her daughter to live 
in Europe. Most of this time was spent in France and 
Switzerland, in the enjoyment of many opportunities for 
culture and for a wider knowledge of the world. Visit- 
ing England, just prior to their return to America, they 
were the guests of Charles Wykeham Martin, Esq , M.P., 
at Leeds Castle. Here, of course, the many pictures and 
relics of the Fairfax family were the source of much plea- 
sure to the young American daughter of the house. 

Soon after her return to America Miss Cary was mar- 
ried to Burton Harrison, Esq., at St. Ann’s Church, in 











> the last ten years visited most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, as well as Asia Minor and 
Russia in the Far East, she admits that 
at no time does she enjoy life so much as when breathing 
the bracing air that blows over the lawn of “‘ Sea Urchins,” 
surrounded by her own household and intimate friends. 
As a writer, Mrs. Harrison's feeling for local color is 
quick and true, and though she has especially identified 
herself with stories of New York society and Virginia life, 
one is left with the impression that her assimilative powers 
would enable her to reproduce as successfully the traits of 
any other quarter of the globe. Indeed, Mrs. Thackeray- 
Ritchie said that the chapters on English society in Sweet 
Bells out of Tune were the best light- touch work of the 
kind ever done by an alien writer; and a Spanish critic, 
the Marquis di Giranta, wrote of An Errant Wooing 
that no visitor to their kingdom had so vividly and ac 
curately depicted the bull-fights and the religious cere 
monies in the streets at Easter-tide in Seville. The maga- 
zine-rending world still remembers ‘“‘ A Little Centennial 
Lady,” which appeared in 1876. It was the beginning of 
Mrs. Harrison’s serious literary work, and was a sketch 
written from the diary and letters of her great-aunt, Sally 
Fairfax, ‘‘ a quaint little maiden of the Pet Marjory type.”’ 
These old letters and diary had been discovered in a chest, 
and gave a charming account of the domestic happenings 
at Towlston, the Virginia home of the quaint young writer, 
who was the neighbor at Mount Vernon and the especial! 
favorite of George Washington. This sketch was so well 
received and widely quoted by the press that Golden Rod, 
which was published two years later, in the ‘*‘ Hali-hour 
Series” of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, was welcomed as 
the work of a popularauthor. This second venture is the 
fictional reminiscence of a summer spent on Mount Desert 
Island, which tradition claims as the birthplace of Talley 
rand. Without vigorous movement, this story bas an in 
dividual delicate picturesqueness, the quality of a small, 
clear water-color. It met with a steady sale, and was re 
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ublished by the Harpers, together with other short stories, 
na volume entitled An Hdelweiss of the Sierras, in 1892. 
Her first essay in the literary methods of the Anglomani- 
acs was Helen Troy, a tale of society in New York and the 
Berkshire Hills, which appeared in 1881, and was well re- 
ceived, both by the reading public and literary critics. 

The publication of the Old-fashioned Fairy Book, in 
1884, and of Brie-d- Brae Stories, one year later, established 
her reputation as a writer of fiction for children. 
This remarkable series of fairy-tales was invented 
in answer to the repeated demands of 
her young sons for new wonder-stories 
for their personal entertainment. 

Turning directly from fiction for 
children, Mrs. Harrison entered yet 
another and widely different 
field of literature. She de 





voted herself to the translation 
and adaptation from the French of 
a series of comedies, which were produced 
under her direction at Lenox po in New 
York. The production of these plays netted an 
aggregate of about twenty thousand dollars for 
the various charities in whose behalf they were 
given. They were later published under the 
name of Short Comedies for Amateur Players. 
Some of them have been transferred to the pro 
fessional stage, notably A Russian Honeymoon, 
»layed at the Madison Square Theatre by Agnes 
3ooth, Ada Dyas, W. I. Lemoyne, and others. 

In compliance with a request from the govern- 
ors of the New York Historical Society, she wrote 
a paper upon “the Fairfaxes in America,” which 
was read before the society, June 2, 1888, by Pro- 
fessor Charles Carroll, of the university, and followed by 
other historical work. In none of her other work does 
Mrs. Harrison’s gift appear more charming than in these 
historical sketches. The history is made so attractive 
that it helps rather than detracts from the interest of the 
reader. ‘The association of her family with the first Presi- 
dent of the Union, together with her well-known patriotism, 
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rendered her peculiarly fitted for writing about him, and 
her execution testifies to her artistic workmanship. A 
still later sketch, of Colonel William Byrd, of Westover, 
published in 1890, is so eminently readable that, in spite 
of its fine historical atmosphere, one forgets the reality 
and thinks of it almost as a romance 

In the intervals of dipping into historical work Mrs. 
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Harrison had returned to the writing of pure fiction, a 
number of short stories appearing in various magazines, 
and The Anglomaniacs in 1889. This novel won a wide- 
spread literary recognition, and has perhaps attracted 
more general interest than in any one of her other works 
It is a fulfilment of the promise shadowed forth in 
Helen Troy, and is the most finished as well as the most 
striking of American society novels. Her next work, 
Flower de Hundred, was in far different surround- 
ings. A second volume of short stories was the 
next addition to her works, A Daughter of the 
South, which had previously been pub- 
lished, giving the volume its name 

‘he appearance of Sweet Bells 
out of Tune, in 1893, was quickly 
followed by A Bachelor Maid, 
and both added materially to the 


author’s already well-established rep- 
utation. 

An Errant Wooing is an international 
love-story, and is supposed to be largely 
drawn from the author’s experiences during her 
frequent visits to England. It may be also said 
to recount her delightful wanderings in Morocco, 
Spain, and ltaly “oa 

‘*The Merry Maid of Arcady,” first published 
in HARPER’s MAGAZINE, is included in a volime 
with other stories. Of it the critic wrote, af the 
moment, *‘ An exquisite and patriotic bit of short 
story making—in its humanity, sweetness, and 
real vitality a model one could wish widely fol- 
lowed.” 

This story, together with ‘“‘Crow’s Nest,” has 
brought to their author more of the aftermath 
of individual letters from all parts of the country than 
any of her other works. All of Mrs. Harrison’s novels 
have been republished in England, and several have been 
translated into other, languages, A Bachelor Maid having 
been condensed for Russian readers in a leading Russian 
magazine. Some of the later ones are about to reappear 
in French and German. 
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COTELETTES DE VEAU PANEES AUX NOUILLES 


AVE ready six French veal-chops. When the chop 

is breaded it must weigh about one-half pound 

Season on each side with half a pinch of salt, half 

a pinch of pepper. Dip the chop in 2 table- 

spoons of melted butter, and then in the bread 
crumbs; see that each side is well covered. Put in a flat 
saucepan or in 4 baking-pan 2 table-spoons of butter; as 
soon as melted arrange the chops side by side in the pan; 
cook on a moderate fire seven minutes for each side with- 
out covering, turning them once only with a lifter. In 
order to keep the chops juicy, cook them to a golden 
brown, not dark. The meat of the veal must be very 
white. Serve them as illustrated—on noodles with a 
bechamel sauce. 

I recommend this sauce, which can be served with 
many dishes. It is exceedingly delicate, and very appro- 
priate for vol-au-vent with fish. 

A bechamel for noodles, medium size, requires 1} 
pounds of veal-cutlet and half a pound of raw ham, very 
lean, and cut in small pieces. Putin the saucepan 1 table- 
spoonful of butter, 2 medium-size carrots, 2 onions, quar- 
ter of a pound of mushrooms, 2 branches of celery, 2 
sprigs of parsley—all sliced or chopped; add 1 clove, 
quarter of a bay-leaf,4 whole peppers,and half a teaspoon 
of salt. .Cook ten minutes, stirring with a spoon from 




















BREADED VEAL-CHOPS. 


time to time; sprinkle over 1 table-spoon of flour; cook 
for five minutes again, still stirring; then pour slowly 
over it 14 quarts of good stock. Cook one hour in a cov- 
ered saucepan on a slow fire. Strain through a sieve, put 
the sauce back in a clean saucepan, and add 1 pint of 
good cream. Cook slowly for twenty minutes. This 
sauce must have the consistency of very thick cream. In 
case it would not be thick enough, reduce it by cooking 
a few more minutes in the pan uncovered. It can be 
strained through the silk strainer. 

For the noodles put in 4 quarts of boiling water 1 
pound of noodles, that you break slightly; add half a 
table-spoon of salt; cook. six minutes; pour in a co- 
lander, throw cold water over them, and let them drain 
thoroughly. Have half a pound of grated Swiss cheese, 
2 table-spoonfuls of Parmesan; mix well; then, in a big 
bowl, put one-quarter of the noodles, one-quarter of the 
cheese, and one-quarter of bechamel, and so on till the 
whole quantity is used. Mix the noodles well with- 
out breaking them. Put them back in the saucepan over 
a moderate fire for six minutes. Serve ina hot round 
platter; the chops are arranged over the noodles as illus- 
trated, the handles trimmed with papillotes. The noodles 
may be warmed up in the baking-dish in the oven; put 4 
small layer of grated cheese over them, and let it bake. 
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HE twins were taking their luncheon out under 
the apple-tree, because there was company, and 
S'Annie had remarked ‘that they might; if they 
staid in, stare, or get jam on the table-cloth. 
Which was a prevarication,” said Josie, in 
She knows we are much too old to misbe- 


dignantly 
have at table 
hing has got to be done "ey 


** Some said Ted, munching 





| AM EXTREMELY OBLIGED TO YOU.” 


wrathfully ata bunn. “1 don’t see why she didn’t marry, 
like S'Ida and 3S'Ellen.” 

‘She will never marry,” and Josie prophetically shook 
her bright head; ‘‘ Miss Nina Stone eays so.” 

Why not? She's ever so much prettier than Miss 
Nina Stone, any way,” bristling for the credit of the family, 
‘nnd when she isn’t getting in our way she is just two 
jolly for anything.” 

She makes up afterwards, even when she gets in our 
way; but she can’t marry,” with a look of deep mystery, 
because she likes only one person, and he is offended.” 

* Let him be offended,” sulkily. ‘* Who is he?” 

* Colonel Seyton.” 

Ted whistled as shrilly as he could with a full mouth 
“ Why, he fought the Spaniards! He’s splendid!” 

* Well, he’s mad at S’Annie.’ 

‘* Miss Nina Stone told you that?” 

‘*She didn’t tell me, but I heard. It was this way: 
Colonel Seyton was in love with S’Annie; and one even- 
ing, before a ball, he sent her some flowers, and a note 
asking her to wear them that night—as a promise, you 
know.” 

Ted nodded, and the narrator paused for a drink of 
milk. 

“But the flowers didn’t suit her 
dress, and Mr. Seaver happened to send 
some that did.” Josie paused again, 
for breath and refreshments. 

‘**Pshaw!” grumbled Ted, divining 
the climax. ‘‘It was silly of her.” 

Wasn't it? You see, she expected 
to explain to the Colonel at the ball 
Instead of that, he just took one look 
at her from a doorway and went home. 
He and Mr. Seaver weren't very loving 
friends anyway, and next morning, 
when S’Annie sent a little note telling 
about the dress and the flowers to 
match, it only made matters worse.” 

“She might have known better,” 
growled Ted, ‘‘ than to tell whose flow- 
“he ers they were.” 
ie **S’Annie is so—so practical.” 

“And honest —except about us,” 
suddenly remembering their griev- 
ance 

‘Yes. And so Colonel Seyton wrote 
back that Mr. Seaver’s taste was so su- 
perior, she would no doubt be pleased 
to have other claims surrendered in his favor.’ 

Ted whistled again. ‘Old fire-eater!” he said 

“Yes. So, ever since, when they meet, they just get 
stiff. like snow images, and bow. I've seen them.” 

* So've 1” reflectively. 

There came a pause, while the viands rapidly vanished. 

‘* What flowers were they?” Ted suddenly asked, and a 
deep plot seemed to Josie to simmer in his eyes. 
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‘Colonel Seyton's were violets, and Mr. Seaver's for- 
get-me-nots; and’’—here she sympathetically lowered her 
tone—‘‘ I've noticed that S’Annie never lets Silas grow 
any forget-me-nots in oar garden. She says they’re silly!” 

Ted grinned. ‘* The first thing to do,” he said, getting 
up with energy and enthusiasm, “ is to make friends with 
Colonel Seyton.” 

* Yes,” cried Josie, ‘‘ that is the first thing—if—” 

*“**Tf,’ indeed!” growled Ted, tilting his nose. ‘‘ Do you 
think we are going to let Miss Nina Stone call S’ Annie an 
old maid?” 

That very afternoon the Colonel happened to drop his 
handkerchief in Reem’s book-store, and he was quite 
startled at the frantic rush of two children to pick it up. 

“This is a warm day,” he said, laughing, ‘‘for such 
active politeness. I am extremely obliged to you.” 

“You are quite welcome,” answered Josie, with her 
very best bow and smile 

‘* Quite,” said Ted. and saluted. He had been practis- 
ing for some time by the aid of pictorials, and he consid- 
ered that form of greeting for the Colonel a rather neat 
idea, The Colonel laughed again, gave him a quizzical 
look, and returned the salute in rather improved shape; 
whereupon Ted thanked him, flushed, and passed out 
after Josie, the two of them happy in triumph and ad- 
miration. 

For the next few days they hung about his gates and 
followed in the wake of his walks, until he took to strik- 
ing a keen glance at them now and then. Finally, one 
morning when they were wistfully eving him from aun 
opposite corner, he abruptly crossed over 





“WILL 


YOU TAKE HER SOME?” 


‘You seem to take an interest in me,” he said. 

‘We do,” admitted Ted, looking rather nervous -over 
it. ‘ We—we—” and bis tongue faltered under the Col 
onel’s keen eyes. 

“ You have such beautiful flowers at your place,” said 
Josie, hurrying into the breach. ‘‘ We thought perhaps—” 
and she too hesitated. 

‘Flowers? Why, certainly,” with a cordial smile upon 
their downcast faces. ‘‘Go to my gardener for all you 
want.” 

‘We want,” said Ted, getting pale with excitement— 
‘‘we particularly want—forget-me- nots!” 

“* Forget-me-nots !” added Josie, breathlessly. 

** Well,” said the Colonel, amused and puzzled over their 
excitement, ‘‘ tell him so.” 

There was a pause of great consternation on the part of 
the twins. 

“ We thought,” at length stammered Ted, ‘‘that you 
wouldn't bave any.” 

** Yes,” endorsed Josie, with big reproachful eyes, ‘‘ we 
did.” 

** Why not?’ questioned the astonished Colonel. 

“Some people” (solemnly) *‘don’t. 8S'’Annie,” (in shrill 
duet) ‘* don’t.” 

**Sannie?” 

‘Our sister Annie,” duet continued agitato—‘ Miss 
Annie Sophia Douglas.” 

“Oh!” rather slowly. ‘‘ Why doesn’t she have forget-me- 
nots?” 

They looked at him in excited silence. 

‘She says they're silly,” cried Ted, finally, bursting it 
out like a bomb. 

‘She loves violets,” added Josie, like another. 

Sudden twinkles came to Colonel Seyton’s eyes. 

““ Come with me,” he said, ‘‘and I'll see my gardener 
for you.” 

They followed him, each holding the other’s hand in a 
tight grip, each wide-eyed, trying to see another step ahead 
in S'Annie’s affair. 


The Colonel was partial to violets; here were hundreds 
of them; but there were many other beauties, too, and the 
old gardener smiled cordially over the delighted admira- 
tion of his young guests. 

‘Any forget-me-nots?” asked the Colonel. 
what they want.” 

**Ob, yah, blenty,” was the answer; 
and the faces of the twins grew long. 
S’Annie’s affair was one-sided. There 
could no longer be a doubt. They re- 
warded the gardener’s bounty with po- 
lite but crestfallen gratitude. 

**Now,” said their host, when they 
were served, *‘since your sister loves 
violets,” and an odd smile showed un- 
der that big mustache of his, ‘‘ perhaps 
she will like some to wear at the con 
cert. There’s a concert at the hall to- 
night, isn't there?” 

he twins dumbly nodded at him. 

**Well! Will you take her some?” 

**She’s going to the concert,” admit- 
ted Ted, with sudden reserve. The 
responsibility felt all at once heavy, 
and he wished properly to sustain his 
family's dignity. 

. They're very beautiful,” said Josie, 
tentatively. She, too, could be digni- 
fied on occasion, and it was clear that 
the Colonel should not be cultivating 
a flower banished for such cause by S’Annie; he looked a 
brave, true, innocent man; and meeting his eyes suddenly, 
under such a burden of conflicting evidence, a pretty smile 
of confidence and encouragement escaped to him. 

‘*Thank you,” he said, as if she had spoken, and the 
violets were sent. 

The bearers delivered them with the solemnity of owls, 
and made hasty exit to the apple-tree. 

“I thought she’d ask a re of questions,” Ted said, 
drawing a long breath of relief. 

‘* She couldn’t ”"—soberly—*‘ she’s going to cry.” 

** Ory /”—in disgust. ‘‘ What's she going to cry for?”’ 

** She is; I saw her lip shake.” 

**Pshaw!” grumbled Ted; ‘it ’ll make her nose red.’ 

“You're thinking of mine”—serenely. ‘S'Annie’s 
nose never gets red.” 

** Well, if she wears those flowers—” 

“ The Colonel will—” 

‘* Miss Nina Stone "—triumphantly—‘‘ will be settled!” 

When Miss Annie Sophia Douglas, dressed for the con- 
cert, came down the stairs that night, four bright eyes 
peeped from the hall portiére. 


‘That is 








S'ANNIE 


DRESSED FOR THE CONCERT 


‘They're in her dress!” whispered Ted. 

** And in her hair,” added Josie; then suddenly put up 
her lip. 

** She looks,” continued Ted, softly, “like a—a—” 

‘*Like an angel,” finished Josie, and sobbed. Ted 
whirled at the sound to stare an instant, then soberly 
walked to a window. 

“I’ve changed my mind,” faltered Josie, bathing her 
lashes in tears. ‘‘] don’t want to give her to anybody.” 

**I don’t much myself,” said Ted, rather low; “ but 
there’s no help for it now ”"—which they soon found to be 
true. E. E. Garnett 






































The following incidents concerning Mr. Paderewski, together with bis views in regard to piano-playing, are now published for the first time, and bave been personally approved and 
authenticated for HARPER’S BAZAR by the great pianist.—EDITOR’S NOTE. 


ROBABLY there has never occurred a more strik- 
ing example of hero-worship than in the attitude 
of the American public, a few years ago, toward 
Ignace Paderewski, the world-renowned piano 
virtuoso. 

It is true that this great artist has always been more 
than worthy of the adulation which he has received, but, 
until this year, it has been a question in the minds of 
many thoughtful persons as to how much of this enthu- 
siasm was due to intelligent appreciation of genius, and 
what proportion was called forth by the magnetic person- 
ality of the man. 

This season, however, Paderewski has come to us shorn 
of the halo of romance which has always been associated 
with his name. In appearance he is undeniably heavier. 
The golden aureole of wavy hair—to which, it has been 
asserted, he owes half his fame—has diminished in pro- 
portions; not from any deficiency on the part of nature, 
but because of practical instructions given by Mr. Pade- 
rewski to his barber. 

A third and most vital blow to the romance of the hero- 
worshipper lies in the fact that Mr. Paderewski is now 
married! No longer can the girl enthusiasts build all 
sorts of impossible air-castles mye | the slender, pale 
young man with the poetic face, who, five years ago, en 
thralled his audiences by his personal as well as his ar- 
tistic power. At the present day a strong robust man in 
the prime of life, sure of himself and of his command of 
his art. greets his audience in the person of Ignace Pade- 
rewski; yet the enthusiasm is just as great now as it was 
in the days when Paderewski was the petted idol of the 
hour. To-day, however, the applause comes from a saner 
and truer appreciation of his genius. 

A pleasant side of the man’s character was disclosed a 
short time ago by a little incident which occurred on 
a train en route for Baltimore. Mr. Paderewski, accom- 
panied by his friend and secretary, Mr. Hugo Gorlitz, was 
on his way to fulfil an engagement in that city. Scarce- 
ly had the train pulled out from Jersey City, when a dig- 
nified elderly man approached Mr. Paderewski, saying: 
** Pardon me, sir, but my daughter, who is with me, once 
had the pleasure of meeting you. She is now a teacher 
of the piano, and would consider it the greatest favor if 
you would consent to talk to her a little about her work.” 

Mr. Paderewski, who is the kindest-hearted man im- 
aginable, readily consented to the interview. A few words 
from the young woman recalled the circumstances of their 
former meeting to his mind, and the party soon settled 
down on a footing of old acquaintance 

The incident referred to occurred during one of Mr. 
Paderewski's earlier visits to this country. He had been 
dining at the house of one of his friends, a German, well 
known in New York, both on account of his wealth and 


his benevolence. At eleven o’clock the party, numberin 
about twenty, was invited to an upper apartment, furnish 
after the fashion of the German living room. Dark wain- 
scoting bordered the walls. In the corner loomed a huge 
porcelain stove. In the centre of the room, however, was 
the raison détre of the entertainment. On a long table, 
stretching the length of the room, was spread a feast em- 
bodying all conceivable forms.of German delicacies. 
Around the board was seated a party of twelve, costumed 
after the Tirolean fashion. All rose as Mr. Paderewski 
and his friends entered the room, and sang a rousing Ger- 
man song of welcome. Places were ready for the addi- 
tional guests, and soon the fun was at its height. 

All at the table were foreigners, save one little Ameri- 
can girl in Tirolean costume, who was employed as 
governess in the family of the host. The conversation 
was carried on altogether in German. The little American 
alone was silent, and it was not supposed that she under- 
stood the language. Soon a series of songs was started 
by the Tiroleans, each one singing some topical rhyme 
appropriate to the guests present. 

To every body’s surprise, the American girl quietly arose, 
when it came her turn, and, in most excellent German, 
sang one of the cleverest songs of the evening. 

Mr. Paderewski was delighted. . Leaning across the 
table, he heartily shook hands with the demure maiden, 
crying, ‘‘ Brava! Fraulein! brava!” More conversation 
with the distinguished guest ensued, and the evening was 
one of enjoyment never forgotten by the little American. 

The young woman on the train, who sought Mr. Pade- 
rewski’s acquaintance, was the little American of that 
German evening long ago. After a lapse of five or six 
years, she bad again found herself in conversation with 
the great pianist. 

They spoke of the Tirolean supper, and then the con- 
versation drifted to things musical, and to piano-playing 
in particular. 

‘**In my opinion,” said Mr. Paderewski, ‘every child 
should be taught the piano. I know that it is considered 
an open question nowadays as to whether it is worth 
while for a child to study music unless it shows special 
aptitude in that direction. It is not now unusual to find 
young women in society totally ignorant of the piano; 
but, to my mind, general culture demands that every 
civilized person should be acquainted with all the mani- 
festations of culture. The only way to comprehend art 
is to have some knowledge of art. As the piano is the 
best instrument to show all species of music, every child 
should study it.” 

‘Tam often asked,” said the little mysic-teacher, anx- 
iously, ‘‘at about what age a child should begin to re- 
ceive instructions on the piano. What is your opinion 
on the matter?” 


**T should say from eight to Pears of age,” answered 
Mr. Paderewski. ‘‘It all depends upon the condition of 
health and natural gifts of the child.” 

** As to the length of time to be devoted to practice,” he 
continued, ‘‘ for those who treat music as an additional 
subject of general education, one hour and a half to two 
hours daily is usually sufficient. For children I should 
recommend several periods of practice a day, each of 
about a half-hour duration. Young students should nev 
er be allowed to practise over an hour at one time, as the 
fatigue attending prolonged exercise of this kind is apt to 
counterbalance any good attained. The two hours’ daily 
practice can easily be divided into two, three, or even four 
periods. 

‘* Advanced students should devote at least three hours 
a day to practice. 

* The first thing to be learned is the elementary study 
of theory. 

‘The time at which a child may take its first ‘ piece,’ 
as it is commonly called,” continued Mr. Paderewski, 


smiling quizzically, ‘‘depends entirely upon the pupil’s 
aptitude and zeal. The teacher must be the best judge of 
that. 


‘*A great deal of attention should be given to memoriz- 
ing, and it should be begun as soon as possible.” 

**Mr. Paderewski,” began his young friend, rather hes- 
itatingly, “‘so much is said senedans iu regard to the posi- 
tion of the hand when playing, and so many persons differ 
concerning the matter of finger or arm force—will you 
tell me what you think about these things?” 

‘*My dear child,” answered Mr. Paderewski, kindly, 
‘“‘keep your wrist low when playing and raise the fingers 
high. Tt is necessary to use power both in the fingers and 
arms. 

‘A great deal is said about this or that method,” he 
continued, ‘* but, according to my way of thinking, a good 
teacher is the best method to take in order to play the 
piano. 

‘Those students who wish to make a profession of 
music should by all means master the theory of harmony 
and composition. 

‘But, my friend,” said the great pianist, earnestly, 
‘always remember that perfect technique, necessary and 
wonderful as it is, does not constitute a musician. Tech- 
nique is the mechanical understanding of the instrument, 
by which the most difficult composition may be performed 
smoothly, with speed ahd power; but unless innate sym- 
pathy is in the performer, and he has the ability to show 
it by his touch and the tone which he produces, he will 
forever be unable to move the listener, or, in a word, to 
become en rapport with his audience. 

“Technique may be attained by hard work. Touch is 
born in the artist.” 








MISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


OSSIBLY no woman has ever lived who has given 
so many years of active work to a reformator 
measure and been left with.such wonderful vital- 
ity as has Susan B. Anthony, whose eightieth 
birthday will be celebrated in Washington by her 

friends on February 15. 

One reason for this is that Miss Anthony has concen- 
trated all her efforts on one great principle. She bas not 
dissipated her forces. She might well say, ‘‘ This one 
thing I do.” Another reason, and perhaps the real one, 
is that she has ever held self as the last and least consid- 
eration. She has never allowed herself to grieve over in- 
sults; she has spent no time in bemoaning defeats. She 
has the rare gift (acquired by self<liscipline perhaps) of 
seeing the silver lining in every cloud. This gift, coupled 





MISS ANTHONY AT FIFTY YEARS OF AGE. 
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A DAGUERREOTYPE 
YEARS OF AGE. 


TAKEN AT TWENTY-EIGHT 


with an almost matchless courage, is what has always en- 
abled her to ‘look into the face of failure and be calm.” 

Born of Quaker parents, she inherited to some degree 
this idea of dominion over self, and has always cultivated 
it. Much of her success lay in the fact that in childhood 
her parents believed in the development of each child 
along the line of its nature, and from the very beginning 
of her work Miss Anthony had the support of her father 
and mother, of her brothers and sisters. 

For ten or fifteen years past, Miss Anthony’s birthday 
has been celebrated by the Suffrage Association in Wash- 
ington or by her own Rochester friends, but this cele- 
bration will have a national air. The committee hav- 
ing charge of it is composed of women from the business 
world, the social world, the official world. The Lafayette 


Square Opera-house—which stands on the site of the old 
Seward mansion, which was also the home of Blaine, and 
within calling distance of the White House—has been 
chosen as the place of holding the celebration. Women 
whose possibilities of development have been increased by 
the work of Miss Anthony, together with her pioneer co- 
workers, will bring greetings and make the speeches on 
that occasion. The afternoon exercises from three to five 
o’clock will be in recognition of the inestimable service 
of Miss Anthony the reformer. The evening reception at 
the Corcoran Art Gallery will be in the nature of an ova- 
tion to Miss Anthony the woman. She will be assisted 
in receiving by some of her friends who were her compan- 
ions in her early labors for humanity, and by a number of 
women young enough to be her grandchildren. 





MISS ANTHONY'S LATEST PORTRAIT. 
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WHITE KID SLIPPERS. 


IE new shoes show great changes Even walk 


ing boots now are made with heels bigh.in.com- 


parison with those worn last year. The squire ; 


toe is rapidly disappearing, aud the medium toe, 
known as the ‘' Opera,” is fast taking its. place: 
rhe pointed toe is gradually coming back into fashion 
gain, Shoes are no longer made on flat lasts. The 





WITH HIGH TONGUE AND A BIG BOW 


arched last is used entirely. The novelty of the moment 
is known as the new Cuban heel. It is less dangerous to 
walk in than the high Louis XV. heel, and yet gives the 
much-desired height. It is a heel which claims to be sen- 





WALKING BOOTS WITH THE CUBAN HEE, 


sible, and yet is from one and a half to two inches high 
Instead of being made of wood, like the usual Louis XV. 
heel, it is built entirely of leather. 

The newest walking boots for every-day wear are made 
with this Cuban heel. The toe has a decided tendency 
toward the pointed, and the sole is of medium thickness. 

The new slippers are frivolous and gay in the extreme. 
They glisten with spangles and glitter with jewelled 
buckles, and are much ornamented. he 

Patent-leather slippers with an Opera toe and a Louis 
XV. heel are the height of fashion. One design especial- 
ly in vogue is a slipper of this déscription all of. shining 
patent-leather with the exception of the ‘heel, and: that is 
a dainty affair of bright-colored kid, generally matching 
the shade of the gown with which it is Worn. Black pat- 
ent-leather slippers with bright red leather-covered heels 
are an especial favorite. They are ornamented with a 
cut-steel buckle filled in with red silk. Then there are 
the patent-leather slippers with glistening gilt heels, and 
buckles of Frenclugilt:studded with rhinestones, and still 
others with silvery beels and. silver buckles to match. 
Patent-leather slippers made witc a conspicuously high 
tongue and a heel correspondingly high are much in 
favor. The very newest idea is to have these slippers or- 
namented with a light-colored velvet bow caught with a 
dainty jewelled buckle. These slippers are extremely 
pretty with the bow made of yellow panne velvet, and a 
rhinestone buckle made in the form of an artistic wreath. 
When the high tongue is used, it is often split in the cen 
tre in such a way as to represent the wings of a butterfly, 
and is then lined with kid the same color as the velvet 

Ww. 

The sandal of French kid, with three straps thickly 
beaded, is much worn. The straps fasten not only at the 
side this season, but the sandals can also be bought with 
the straps fastening in the centre. They come in black 
kid studded with jet beads and fastening in the centre 
with jet buttons, and also made of gray satin elaborately 
embroidered with beads of steel. 

For evening wear satin slippers lead the fashion. They 
are all made with extremely high heels,.and are fitted to 
the foot with the same care as a tailor bodice. Some are 
perfectly plain, with no other trimming but a soft rosette 
of crépe de Chine matching the slipper exactly in color; 
others are a mass of spangles, and still others are wrought 
with imitation jewels. A perfectly plain black satin 





SERVICEABLE FOR RAINY DAYS 





RED-HEELED PATENT-LEATHERS. 


slipper is receiving unprecedented favor at present. It 
is a dainty affair, made with a high Louis heel and a point- 
ed toe, and is lined with black satin. It is warranted to 
make any foot look at least two sizes smaller, which easily 
accounts for its success. 

Though the tendency of the new shoes is away from 
the common-sense this year, yet there is one exception. 





THE NEWEST PATENT-LEATHER TIES 


The rainy-day shoes have come to stay. They are made 
of grained calf, and have a stout extension sole and a low 
military heel. They are ten inches high and are laced, 
and during their still short career have saved any num- 
ber of doctors’ bills. 





PATENT-LEATHERS WITH HIGH HEELS. 








PRACTICAL TALKS TO 


Il 

EOPLE whose lives are ordered by the rigid re- 
quirements of a train schedule, who cannot in this 
peremptory modern day indulge in elegant leisure, 
but in the flerce competition of the hour must 
maintain their pace or fall behind, are very apt to 
receive reminders now and then from nerves worn to the 
edge. It is no slight thing, this recurrent anxiety to be 
on time, this continual terror of tardiness, which brings 
about a condition of strain and tension and hurry. Twin 
enemies of repose, hurry and worry, hunt in couples. 
The woman whose eye is forever on the clock, the woman 
whose household is on the rack lest a meal shall be five 
minutes late or a maid should oversleep in the morning, 
can hardly escape that vicarious solicitaude which is far 
more wearing than any personal thought. If Jobn is late 
at business it may cost him his position, and on that po 
sition depends the bread of the family, and on the family 
provision, again, depends the settlement of John's children 
in the world and their entire future. A wife with a vivid 
imagination, living in a continual atmosphere of fretting 
lest something shall go wrong, may conjure up more 
spectres in a single hour than common oe can banish 

in twenty-four 
Nerves are tried, too, through the abridgment of indi- 
vidual liberty in domestic routine. Legislation should be 
a setting for freedom pot an arbitrary series of enact- 
ments, to which yout ead old are forced to bow. I 
have seen a household disturbed, and its mistress made 
wretched, and the utmost unhappiness brouglit into what 
should have been a time of unclouded joy, for reasons so 
petty as a man's aversion to evening clothes, or a girl's 
lingering over a book until the soup had been finished. 
Other people's foibles run counter to our own wishes, or 
our system is inelastic, and we suffer in consequence, as 


the Scriptures say, more than is meet. One cannot help 
seeing how cheerily and bravely some pilgrims take the 
road, not minding the smal! annoyances of travel, not cry- 
ing out over inevitable hardships, while others are, so to 
speak, torn up by the roots at every transplanting and 
shaken out of oll complonwney. The first have learned 
the secret of taking life easily wherever they are, and of 
making the best of every situation; and, alas! for the sec- 
ond, they can see only one thing at a time, and that thing 
is usually the one which most closely affects their con- 
venience. A good traveller is unselfish; a bad traveller, 
questions of physical comfort aside, sees everything from 
her own point of view, and cannot admit the possibility 
of there being another 

An obvious remedy for the nervousness born of hurry 
may be trite and commonplace, but it is sensible notwith- 
standing. Haste inevitably makes waste in human ex- 
verience. Delightful as is the last nap on the drowsy pil- 
ow, difficult as it seems to waken a little earlier, to get 
the bath and the dressing and the little interval for quiet 
thought which should be the prelude to every one’s day, 
a very small sacrifice, a very trifling degree pr Pew my 
will enable any person in normal health to secure an ex- 
tra half-hour in the morning. That extra time, so easily 
secured, so precious in the gifts it bears in its hand, will 
make for you and me the world-wide difference between 
dignity and irritation, between composure and fussiness. 

A woman should face the situation, whatever it be; dis- 
cover, if there is any flaw, what has caused it, and then 
calmly and gently, as her province is, see about setting it 
right. Half our worries spring from some occult occasion 
which we may overcome, and much of our so-called ner- 
vousness, it is acknowledged, is born in worry. Some of 
it comes from subtle springs which are located deep in 
the fountain of our being, and these are often so incom- 


NERVOUS WOMEN—By Margaret £. Sangster 


prehensible to our friends that they survey our weakness 
with little patience 

Generations of us, from Mother Eve down, have shrieked 
in every note of the gamut at such of our pet aversions 
as have crossed our pathway, and the woman of the 
twentieth century has in her brain the wayworn tracks 
made for her by her forebears. 

From knowing that a course of action is unwise and in- 
considerate to seeing what may be done to rectify it is 
often the step which costs most and counts for most. 
Every time when we remain silent, though the desire to 
speak beats insistently at the door of our lips, every time 
when, though ready to rush or to fly or to exclaim with 
vehemence, we are simply quiet, holding ourselves in 
with bit and rein, we make a real gain in self-restraint 
And self-restraint in women marks the line of divergence 
between the untrained person and the thoroughbred, be- 
tween the gentlewoman and her of low estate. Voluble 
self-pity, emphasized dislike, exaggerated statements of 
emotion, unreasoning terror, all help to demoralize the 
nerves and make the woman a sort of nervous degenerate, 
and her power to control herself—her power to shut off 
steam, to side-track an annoyance or conquer a fright— 
grows as she practises it. By every act of calmness she 
gains in the essentials which keep her spirit calm and 
free from agitation. 

To sum up, if we are at the head of a household, is it 
not wise to set its machinery in operation as smoothly 
and as judiciously and as early as possible every day and 
then to let it alone? Is it not wise to allow others to 
carry their own burdens, and not to force upon them, with 
even gentle despotism, submission to our will in matters 
involving no principle? And is not self-control, after all, 
the most winsome and beautiful accomplishment which 
cau ever be attained by a human being? 
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EVENING WAIST OF LACE AND CHIFFON, WITH 
CHIFFON SCARF. 


EARING a low-cut gown for dinner has be- 
come almost as general in this country as in 
England, and there are few households, where 


the least formality of living is observed, where 

the man of the family does not wear his even- 
ing suit and the woman a low-cut gown. The fashion is 
not a new one, as omight be supposed, for from time im- 
memorial it has beeathe custom of all self-respecting peo- 
ple to make a change of clothing, or, at all events, to fresh- 
en up their appearance, after the day’s work is over, and it 
is simply a later evolution of the same idea that now de- 
mands what formerly might have been classed under the 
head of * party gowns.” 

Almost everybody, man or woman, is well repaid for 
the trouble necessary to make a fresh toilette for the 
evening, and it is by no means necessary to make the 
custom an expensive one. Really an old gown can be 
made over to do duty for this style of dress much easier 
than if a high-necked waist were worn. The dinner gowns 
are almost invariably made this year with long sleeves— 
always those intended for home wear—but the sleeves are 
of chiffon, gauze, or lace, and are unlined; or if the waist 
is of flowered silk, the sleeves are made of that material, 
and are cut elbow-length, finished with a band of black 
velvet, a jewelled buckle, and a ruffle of lace about three 
inches in width. The waists that are cut square are not 
considered so elaborate as those that are rounded in shape, 
and many of the square-necked waists are made high 
in the back. This is a trying fashion, and requires an un- 
commonly well-shaped neck to look well, unless a well-fit- 
ting flaring collar is used, in which case the height is given 
in a longer line to the shoulders. So much is said now as 
to the long shoulder-line that is required that the repeti- 
tion is somewhat tiresome; but in evening gowns, as well 
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BODICES FOR EVENING WEAR 


as in street gowns, it is absolutely n to have the 
shoulder seam as long as possible, for with the present cut 
of waist, if the shoulders do not look wide, the waist-line 
is too large. On account of a deal of the trimming 
that is used, the shoulder seam is not much too prominent. 
It is therefore in the effect given, for instance, that the 
passementerie, the cape, the epaulette, or the band of lace 
at the top of the sleeve that fits close to the arm must, one 
and all, have no break in the line where the arm and 
shoulder join. In the long coats, and also in a few of the 
short jackets, this fashion is seen in its most exaggerated 
form, for the sleeve is cut so that it goes in one piece to 























BODICE OF MOUSSELINE AND JETTED NET-WORK 
AND FRINGE. 


the top of the collar, and it is wonderful how there can 
be any possibility of a fitted look to the sleeve under those 
circumstances; still, it has been and will be accomplished, 
and it is considered very smart, and must needs be copied. 

The smartest gowns now for evening wear are most 
exquisite in their graceful linea, and in the way in 
which they emphasize the beauties of the figure. The 
jetted nets and gauzes that appear are more and more 
beautiful, and are made over soft clinging materials that 
serve to heighten their beauty. The fancy still continues 
for using two or three different kinds of embroidery or 
lace together, and the effects produced are conspicuously 
beautiful. For instance, on a jet gown that looks as 
though it were woven by strands of jet beads laced to- 
gether, and with the centre filled with paillettes, there will 
be large roses or conventionalized flowered designs in 
silver and steel paillettes put on one 
over the other, so that the figure stands 
out from the net in bold relief. Some 
are made with a long tunic over-skirt 
that extends in points down on to a full 
accordion-pleated flounce of black chif- 
fon or mousseline de soie trimmed 
with ruchings of the same; then, by an 
odd contradiction, there are gowns of 
plain mousseline de soie, chiffon, or net 
that are trimmed with flat bands of lace 
insertion, and the points of which al- 
most cover flounces of the same mate- 
rial, on which are appliquéd flowers of 
white lace. These flounces fall over 
other flounces of white or some light 
color, and give a soft fluffy appearance. 

ANNIE T. ASHMORE. 





LACE WITH VELVET BOW. 


JETTED LACE OVER PINE, 


BROCADE WITH BLACK RUCHE, 


LIBERTY SILK, LACE SLEEVES. 











Ker Mother 


I caANNoT think of her as one of His 
Exquisite angels, fair, and very wise 

In all the many ways of perfect bliss, 
Treading the flowered fields of Paradise. 


Nay, she is still the little child that knew 
No thing beyond my arm’s warm tenderness, 

That spoke no word, my little child who drew 
My love by very strength of helplessness. 


Lord, when before the doorway of Thy house, 
A timid, new-born soul, I, trembling, stand, 

Let her not come with glory on her brows, 
A fair, strong angel bearing Thy command; 


But let mine own, my child, look up at me 
With the same eyes that need me, crave 
me, and 
Draw me across Thy threshold tenderly 
With her own hand—her little, tender hand. 
THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 
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NE of the babies in Europe most interesting to Americans is 

the eldest son of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough 

His full name is John Albert Edward William Spencer 

Churchill, but he bears the title of Marquis of Blandford 

He was born on September 18, 1897,and is a blond, sturdy 

little chap, bearing a slight resemblance to his charming mother, who 
was Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt 

This heir to the dukedom of Marlborough came into the world 
under the most fortunate circumstances. Every good fairy seemed 
to wait on him,and health, wealth, and a sunny disposition were some 
of the gifts they laid in his cradle. He was baptized in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James's Palace, and the Prince of Wales, for whom he is 
named Albert Edward, acted as his godfather. Incidentally this birth 
of a tenth Duke of Marlborough prevented what would have proved 
one of the most remarkable causes célébrea in history from ever coming 
to court, for ever since the death of the father of the present Duke 
the question of the succession to the title and estate after the death 
of his son has been a disputed point, and has antagonized two of the 
most distinguished leaders of English society 

There is an unusual provision in the original grant of the dukedom 
to General John Churchill, which provides that the title shall pass to 
the next of kin, whether male or female. Had the present Duke died 
without children, the contest would have been between Lady Wim 
borne, the late Duke’s eldest sister, and Winston Churchill. son of 
Lady Randolph Churchill. The most celebrated lawyers in England 
had been consulted on the question, when the arrival of the wee but 
lusty Marquis of Blandford put an end to the discussion, and the baby 
fingers knit the cords of family peace. 

Master Anthony de Rothschild, the heir to a colossal fortune, and 
to a name that all over the civilized world stands as a synonym of 
wealth, is being brought up as simply as any child of parents in mod- 
erate circumstances. Baron de Rothschild believes that thrift and 
the proper appreciation and moderate use of money are cardinal vir- 
tues, and these are the ideas that are being instilled in the head of the 
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heir to untold millions. He is a rather serious child, slender and 
somewhat delicate, and has been surrounded with every care. 

Two of the most beautiful children in England are Lady Diana 
and Lady Marjorie Manners. They are strictly English in type, blue- 
eyed, golden-haired, with skin soft as rose petals and pink as a sea- 
shell’s lining. The elder, who bears the picturesque name of Lady 
Diana Olivia Winifred Mand, is now a maid of seven summers, and 
the especial pet of her grandfather, the Duke of Rutland. It was 
this same little girl who remarked: ‘‘I’m sorry I didn’t have a lot of 
grandpapas. I'd rather have them than brothers and sisters.” 

The Hon. Diana, the youngest daughter of Lady Ribblesdale, is a 
dainty six-year-old girl, sweet as an English violet, with purple-blue 
eyes and soft brown hair. She comes of a long line of stately, beau- 
tiful women—women noted for their graciousness, their tact, and their 
hospitality, and winning manners have descended to the Hon. Diana 
as a heritage 

Lady Ribblesdale is one of the most devoted of mothers, and the 
layette of this last-comer was complete in every detail. No trouble 
or expense was spared, and the loveliest embroideries and the most 
beautiful real lace were lavished on the baby garments, which were 
exquisite enough for a princess. Much of the elaborate and time- 
consuming embroidery was the work of Lady Ribblesdale, one of the 
most accomplished needle-women in England, who took a mother’s 
delight in this labor of love. 

Allen Algernon, who has the title of Lord Apsley, the four-year-old 
son of the Countess of Bathurst, is as chubby and lusty a son as ever 
graced a noble house, and in the big gloomy grounds that surround 
Gloucester House, his ancestral home, his childish laughter rings out 
merrily as he romps with his pet dog Touser. He too is one of the 
fortune-favored children born in the purple, and is the grandson of 
the well-known. Baron Glenesk. 

Some one has said that English women have the loveliest children 
in the world. ‘‘ Why should they not,” was the quick answer, “‘ when 
they are the loveliest mothers in the world? Following the example 
of the Queen, they find their crown of glory in their children.” 






Here Perennius 
As long as the stars of God 
Hang steadfast in the sky, 
And the blossoms ‘neath the sod 
Awake when spring is nigh; 
As long as the nightingale 
Sings love-songs to the rose, 
And the winter wind in the vale 
Makes moan o’er the virgin snows,— 
As long as these things be 
I would tell my love for thee! 


As long as the rose of June 
Bursts forth in crimson fire, 
And the mellow harvest-moon 
Shines over hill and spire; 
As long as heaven’s dew 
At morning kisses the sod, 
As long as you are you 
And I know that God is God,— 
As long as these things be 
I would tell my love for thee! 
CHARLES Hanson Towne. 
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CHAPTER XI 
BY THE FIRESIDE 


O,” said Hildreth, resolutely, “I shall not g0; 

I shall stay here and teach you to sing. I'm 

sure there is no organic trouble with your 

throat. I will give you a year. You may 

keep on with your work, since it makes you 
strong.” 

Billy faced round upon him. 

No,” she said no, I will not try.” 

You will not?” 

Never!” 

‘You choose butter-making—you choose cooking pies 
and doughnuts for that man?” 

Having said this last phrase, Hildreth wished that he 
might recal! it 

If you like to put it so—yes.” 

Billy stooped and picked up the yeast- pail with a steady 
hand. She started ow her homeward walk; and Lotos, 
vho had been much bored by this conversation, followed 
her, with relief in his aspect 

Hildreth gazed after her, then ran to her side 

‘I shall net take your sever for an answer,” he said, 
new speaking with grave calmness. “Other thoughts 
will come to you. I want to tell you what Miss Runci- 
man said—her hope—her conviction—” 

The girl had paused in her walk to listen 

You need tell me nothing. I forbid you to speak on 
this subject again. Miss Runciman is nothing to me but 
the woman who gave me money that I’m going to repay.” 

Having spoken thus, Billy went on, and Hildreth turned 
back to where the oxen stood waiting forhim. He leaned 
against one of the animals. The young man suddenly 
began to tremble; the sturdy ox stood quiet, and Hildreth 
envied him 

At last he stepped forward and cracked his whip; the 
oxen vibrated slowly in response, then bent to their de- 
liberate walk. Far down below him, the only human 
being visible, hurrying along under the leafless trees, 
Hildreth saw Billy, and Lotos was by her side. 

‘Il wonder why she cares for the dog?” thought Hil- 
dreth. But he knew that she might well care for Lotos 
for his own sake. 

I might as well go to-day,” the young man went on 
thinking. “ Yes, I will go to-day. I will tell Meloon 
that I'm sick of the work—it's too hard.” 

He trudged on, in and out of the ruts, sometimes steady- 
ing bimself with a hand on the ox, his eyes watching the 
girl until she had disappeared behind a hill. 

Hildreth wondered where his old light-hearted self 
could be—that self that had laughed and talked and sung, 
on that driving trip with his aunt Leonora Runciman 
and his sister Bathsheba—that was the time when he had 
first met Wilhelmina. He could see her, as he had seen 
her first, coming down the river path towards their en- 
campment by the falls. Whata voice she had then! He 
liked to think that he had fallen in love with her at first 
sight, though it was not true that he had done so. And 
if she were ugly and uninteresting, he should just the 
saine have that desire to help restore her voice—just the 
same. Which also was not true 

Well, everything was all over now. He would tell Me- 
loon to-night that he should like to go immediately —to- 
morrow, if convenient for Meloon. Perhaps he ought to 
stay and finish husking that corn and put it in the corn- 
barn. But no; the sooner he went, the better. He had a 
wish to leave the oxen standing there in the road, while 
he struck across the fields towards the nearest station. Of 
course he couldn't do that. He kept on walking with 
them. He put them up in their stalls. Then he sat down 
on the big barn floor where the corn was piled and began 
husking again. His hands were not yet so hardened but 
that the rough blades and stalks sometimes drew blood, 
but he did not know it. The wind of fall blew through 
the place and whisked the husks about. A fawn-colored 
heifer from the yard wandered in and began nosing about 
for some sweet morsel. Hildreth flung an ear of corn at 
her. She looked at him in amazed inquiry, and then 
strolled out again. Her hair was already beginning to be 
thick and rough for the winter 

The early-coming darkness sent him to the house for a 
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lantern. He dreaded to goin. He wished he might meet 
Meloon; the soouer be told him he was going, the better. 
It was odd that he hadn't met him, for Meloon was always 
out-of-doors and at work. 

Hildreth went down the lane to drive up the cows that 
still lingered in the lower mowing. They had the free- 
dom of that mowing at this time of year. 

With the sun’s going down, the wind had dropped. 
There was a sweet smell! in the air—that curious odor like 
the odor of spring that sometimes comes in the autumn 
when autumn is near to winter. 

And there was Meloon striding down from the upland. 
His figure was dimly visible, and soon Hildreth saw that 
there was a gun over his shoulder, and there was some- 
thing in the game-bag he carried. Meloon jumped over 
the fence at the bead of the lane; he was whistling spirit 
edly a bar of “ Bonnie Dundee.” In this dusk Hildreth 
saw that he looked a stalwart young man, and he resented 
that fact. 

‘* Now [ll tell him I can’t stay,” thought Hildreth, and 
he burried forward 

** Rabbits,” said Meloon, tersely; “‘ rabbit stew to-mor 
row with dumplings.” 

So that was what the man was thinking? Hildreth’s 
lip curled. 

**Do you like rabbit stew?” asked Meloon. 

‘I don’t know—never ate any.” 

**There’s time enough. We'll both go at that corn in 
the morning.” 

The cows had started down the lane. Hildreth fell into 
step with his companion. ‘‘ Now I'll tell him,” he thought 
again 

He opened his lips. A soft breeze of that strangely 
sweet air came across his face. ‘‘I'll wait a minute,” he 
thought 

**I tell you it’s fine up there on the mountain,” said 
Meloon. *‘ An hour of it is worth a week in your towns. 
I suppose you're a town-lover, eh?” 

“ No—yes; I'm sure I don’t know. I hope my hands 
will stop bleeding before that corn is husked.” 

The last sentence came weakly from the speaker. He 
had now resolved definitely that he should. be too hasty if 
he gave notice to-night of his departure. Having come 
to this decision, Hildreth’s spirits rose almost to hilarity. 
It was as if he had been saved from something evil. At 
the supper table that night he talked a little; and after 
supper, for the first time he came to the big fireplace in 
the sitting-room, where the fire blazed all day and even- 


ing. 

Tirs. Armstrong looked at him approvingly. She could 
not find it in her heart to be unkind to him since he had 
kissed her and she had seen the tears in his eyes. He 
seemed a different man to her now; for that is the way 
some women reason—or, rather, don’t reason 

Meloon sat with his long legs stretched out towards the 
fire; his hands were in his pockets, his head thrown back 
against his chair. 

Hildreth felt impelled to look at him, and at the same 
time he wished to hide this impulse. Billy and her mo- 
ther were sitting at the other side of the fireplace, by a 
little table, on which was a lamp. The two women were 
mending; the elder had a stocking of Meloon’s drawn over 
her hand, and the long needleful of blue yarn was pulled 
in and out with regular movements. Hildreth’s eyes wan- 
dered to the girl, who sat at the farther side of the table. 
Lotos was at her feet, having carefully placed himself 
on a fold of her gown, where he was not only sleeping, 
but snoring. 

Was there ever a group that seemed more peaceful? 

The second glance Hildreth gave to Billy showed him 
that she had his denim jumper in her lap, and that she 
was sewing on buttons in place of those he had torn off. 
He was now wearing the mate to that jumper. He had 
provided himself with two denim suits when he had start- 
ed to let himself to be a farmer, much as he would have 
secured masquerading dresses for the stage. Thus far, 
in spite of the hard work he had done, the young man 
still continued to have something of the feeling that he 
was acting 6n a stage — different, indeed, from that to 
which he had been accustomed, but still not real life. 

Now, as he saw Billy mending his clothes, he averted 
his eyes quickly. He could not bear that. He knew 
that there was no tenderness in her thoughts as she thus 
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worked, but the homely tenderness of the action made 
Hildreth’s heart beat heavily. He moved restlessly. 
Then he rose and walked to the back of Billy’s chair. 
He stood there in silence an instant before he said, ab 
ruptly, 

**Miss Armstrong, you needn't do that for me.” 

Billy raised her head, then lowered it again imme- 
diately. 

**Why not?’—calmly. ‘ When I 
clothes I found this needed buttons.” 

Her tone was so matter-of-fact that Hildreth shut his 
teeth tightly. Why should not her tone be matter-of- 
fact? He went back to his chair. 

‘I dislike to add to your work, Miss Armstrong,” he 
said, coldly. 

Meloon sat watching them both. He had withdrawn 
one hand from his pocket and was slowly stroking his 
mustache, his eyes shining with an expression of interest 
or amusement, 

** Who says that country life isn’t interesting?” he sud 
denly asked. 

Hildreth turned angrily towards him, but when he met 
the genuine good-will in his host’s face his anger died. 

Meloon drew himself up into an attitude of more alert- 
ness. 

** Hildreth,” he said, abruptly, ‘‘I suppose you sing?” 

Billy’s needle, drawn out to the full length of the 
thread, paused for an instant in the air; but only for an 
instant, when it was steadily put through the button and 
pulled out again. 

“* Yes,” said Hildreth. 

“Tenor, of course?” 

** Why of course?”—with some irritation. 

“Oh, I don’t know”’—easily. “I should guess that 
from your looks. I wish you'd try your voice on us 
Will you?” 

Hildreth hesitated. He longed to sing before Billy, but 
he was afraid of her indignation. 

‘“*Cold?—sore throat?” laughed Meloon. 

“‘No. If you wish it, lam willing to sing”—decisively. 

“All right! I do wish it.” 3 

Billy snipped off her thread with a steady hand, Then 
she stuck her needle in the cushion on the table; having 
done this, she rose in a leisurely manner, remarked that 
she had forgotten to put the beans to soak, and walked 
out of the room. The dining-room was between the 
kitchen and the sitting-room, so that when she reached 
the kitchen there were walls, and there was some space, 
between her and the singer. 

She stood still in the darkness for a moment. Lotos 
had crowded out with her, and now was in a very de- 
pressed attitude close to her. Billy was listening with a 
wretched feeling of dread and longing. 

Presently she heard the voice which had sung to her 
from the tower. Though muffled by the intervening 
room, it was still clear, and she knew instantly how it had 
grown in power and sweetness since she had last heard it. 
He had chosen that same solo of Manrico’s—and that was 
like him, she thought, vindictively. Even here she could 
know that he was singing it better than he had sung it 
then—not more dramatically or with more heart, but with 
far more technical skill. 

As the song went on, Billy’s fear that she should try to 
sing the response grew greater and more uncontrollable. 
She would fail if she tried; therefore she must not try 
To open her lips and have that husky gasp come forth in 
place of pure tone—she could not endure that again. She 
must run away. She distrusted herself. Hildreth’s voice— 
no, Manrico's voice—went on, stronger and more sweetly 
emotional. The lights of the theatre seemed to flash be 
fore the girl. She breathed heavily. This was a hint of 
her life, and her life had been taken from her. It is a 
cruel thing to have your life taken from you and still to 
go through the farce of living. 

Billy roused herself. She groped hurriedly for a shawl 
that she had flung in a chair. She huddled it about her 
and found the outer door, breaking into a run as she 
escaped from the house. The stars were so brilliant that 
she need not stumble; the air, now that the sun was down, 
was keen and full of frost. Lotos ran close behind her 

It was good to be out under the sky. Billy thought she 
would be able to run miles in this invigorating air—miles 
to escape from the sound of that passionate voice. Just 
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now flight was the only thin 
She would be obliged to go 
et. 

Iu a few moments she became calmer; she 
began to think that it was a kind of hot- 
house excitement from which she was escap- 
ing. She could not now hear Hildreth sing- 
i She did not wish to hear him sing. 
Wit she wished to do was to stay here in 
the country and make butter, cook dough- 
nuts, and wash dishes. 

She wondered what the Boldrea method 
was. She wondered if there were any meth- 
od ; but no—her singing power was gone. She 
shouted the word ‘* gone” out into the dark- 
ness. Then she drew herself up strongly. 
A person could not do a more foolish thing 
than to waste nervous force by becoming ex- 
cited. She was a silly, disappointed girl, but 
she would behave respectably. 

She folded her shawl methodically about 
her and walked sedately, but still farther 
from the house. Her ebullition was over. 
She was already ashamed of it, and glad that 
there had been no witnesses save Lotos, and 
Lotos did not count. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HOPE REVIVING 


ES, it was certainly a good thing to be in 

the country. ‘‘ Wilhelminy! Miny!” 
shrilly from towards the house. 

lly shrugged her shoulders impatient- 


** Mother is so foolish!” she exclaimed. 





From the deep shadow of the buildings | 


a form detached itself and hastened for- 
ward. 

“She is coming after me,” 
patiently. 

She hurried on, but the figure came faster 
still, It was not Mrs. Armstrong, though it 
1 she who had ‘‘cried upon” her daugh- 


still more im- 


er hand touched Billy’s shoulder, and Mel- 
oon said, in a casual manner, as if he had 
accide ontally met the girl: 

* There’s going to be a white frost. Sha’n’t 


we cover those petunias under the south | 


window? If we do, we'll save them another 
week, I think.” 
‘ Yes,” with some eagerness. ‘‘I was 


thinking of the petunias before supper; then 
I forgot them.” 

The two turned back. Meloon took Billy’s 
hand and drew it within his arza, but absent- 
ly, as if he hardly knew that he did so. 

To her surprise, the girl was glad of the 
support; she was all at once conscious of a 
weakness and unsteadiness. 

Meloon began speaking of a colt he was 
training 
could ride the colt by spring. 
good fun to ride a fine horse—didn’t she think 
so? But he did not wait for ber reply. 

When, fifteen minutes later, they reached 
the house, Billy, cool and calm, said, ‘* Thank 
you,” earnestly, and then ran up to her own 
chamber. 

When every one had left the sitting-room, 
save the master of the house and the two 
dogs, he went out again. He fastened the 
cloth still more securely over the petunias. 
Then he walked about for a while. Once he 
looked up at the sky, and said, aloud, 

* Yes, the air is full of frost.” 

He bore himself with his usual erect, mar- 
tial bearing. When he had reached the door 
on his return, he paused and extended his 
hand as if to feel a drop of rain. Then he 
stroke d his mustache, smiling beneath it. 

‘It is certainly frosty,” he said again. He 
rumpled his thick, grizzled hair, and added, 
w ith a slight laugh: 

‘Yes; and I've reached a frosty age. I 
ought to look in the glass more; I forget 
what a graybeard Lam. But it’s no matter. 
I'm at a good time of life. I’m old enough 
to detect an illusion, and not too old to enjoy 
the very illusion I have detected. Who says 
that isn’t a good age? Things are too hard 


on that girli—too cursed hard. And she’s 
got pluck. Wonder if her voice really is 
gone?” 


Meloon sat down before the embers of the 
fire and gazed into it. After a while his 
ones closed, opened abruptly, then closed 

ain. 

After that everything at the farm- house 
went on apparently just the same as if Hil- 
dreth had not sung. Every morning the 
young man had thoughts of telling his em- 
ployer that he couldn’t stay; but night found 
him sitting with the rest before the fire. He 
rarely talked. He had formed the habit of 
taking a book and gazing at the pages, some- 
times turning them, sometimes looking over 
it at Billy, who was always busy. When she 
was not more actively engaged she sewed or 
knit, and was absorbed in her work. 

The fall deepened. The petunias could no 
longer be saved be hnee ye | Almost all the 
greenery was blackened and drooping. Mrs. 
Armstrong and her daughter were chopping 
meat and apples for “Phanksgiving mince 
pies; they were making loaves of rich fruit 
cake. On some bleak afternoons, when the 
work failed, Billy took hurried walks with 
Lotos over the desolate fields, where the wind 
blew sharp from the mountains. 

At such times Hildreth would watch her 
as she went, and then turn doggedly to his 
task. He felt as if he had been on this farm 
a hundred years. He had refused brilliant 
offers for the opera season. What did he care 
for brilliant offers now?’ He grew thin and | 
gaunt, but he was well. 

One day he resolved to change his conduct. 


He said he believed that Billy | 
It was rather | 





| I feel sure 
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Why shouldn't he try to see that girl? Why 
should he seek to act like a block of wood? 
And why couldn't he throw off this feeling 
that bound him? 

Then — his spirits tose absurdly. A 
few days later he was sawing wood in front 
of the shed. Lotos came bounding towards 
him, gave him a hasty greeting, then hurried 


away. 

Hildreth scrupulously continued sawing 
the log, and as the block dropped to the 
group ‘he “— =F himself and looked 
up the lane. re was the dog galloping 
forward, and presently Billy came in sight, 
walking rapidly. She wore a heavy brown 
shawl; but even thus encumbered, the grace 
of her carriage was unmistakable. 

Hildreth beut to his labor again and finish- 
ed the huge stick. He took up the bit of tal- 
low from the board where he had placed it, 
and carefully rubbed it along the blade of 
the saw, his hand trembling as he did so. 
Then he hung up the tool on the wall of the 
wood. house and walked down the lane. He 
made for pene of beech-trees that grew in 
that uplan ture. Billy went there for 
nuts; she had carried a et with her. He 
came upon her just as he had planned. She 
gian at him with the arched brows of sur- 


rise. 
ee I'll take the basket for you,” he said. 

He poked among the fallen leaves and 
picked up the sharp-cornered little nuts for 
a few moments; then he said, suddenly, 

“I'm not going to bear this another 
day.” 

** You don't like your work, then?” with a 
gentle interest. 

‘Oh, I can stand my work. But I'm 
going; I'm going to-morrow.” 

He had not had the slightest intention of 
saying this when he bad started to follow; 
he had felt only a blind resolution to speak 
freely once more to this girl, to cast off the 
fetters he had imposed upon himself. After 
all, what was the use of fetters, save to gull 
one? 

** We shall miss you.” 

“No doubt,” with great sarcasm. 

Silence; the nuts fell with asofi rustle into 
the basket. Three crows went cawing over 
the beech-grove. 

It seemed impossible for Hildreth to speak 
an ordinary commonplace now; so he said 
nothing. Very soon, from their combined in- 
dustry, the basket became full of nuts. Two 
chipmonks watched these thieves with scold- 
ing from the tree-boughs. 

‘ Now I must go ame,” at last from Billy. 
“I'm to make biscuit for supper, raised bis- 
cuit, and they are to rise a second time. You 
like yeast biscuit, sir, I've noticed.” 

**Do 1?” sullenly. 

They walked on until they came to the first 
pair of bars. Billy hastened forward and 
leaned her arms on the top bar so that: it 
could not be lowered. Hildreth joined her. 
The valley was before them with the sombre 
beauty of November upon it. 

“It's lovely,” said Billy. 

* Yes; but I’ve had enough of it.” 

** Have you?” 

In another moment the girl turned towards 
her companion, but though she turned tow- 
ards him, her face was averted. 

‘I hope you won't go,” she said. 

Hildreth’s face flushed, but he maintained 
his atitude, with his eyes towards the valley, 
as he asked, 

“Why? 

** Because I want you to stay.” 

**Why do you want me to stay?” 

“Don't you know? Can’t you guess?” 

Hildreth turned quickly enough ow. 

‘Oh, Billy,” in a half whisper, “ can it be 
that you think you could love me?” 

Billy shrank a little. Hildreth saw that 
she blushed. 

‘I wasn’t thinking of that,” she answer- 

“Not of that? I think of it night and 
day.” 

**I don’t think of love,” more steadily. 
" Why should I?” 

‘ Indeed, there is no reason,” bitterly. 

Billy's eyes came to her companion’s face; 
there was something imploring in them. 

‘*T tell you it is foolish to think of love. 
There’s a great deal besides love in the 
world,” she said. 

“Tf you loved you wouldn’t think so.” 

“ Vane,” sharply, *‘do you know that if I 
can’t sing again I shall die?” 

The young man started. Then he answer- 
ed, » quietly, 

* You don’t look like dying.” 

**Oh, I may not seem dead, but I shall be 
dead all the same.’ 

**1 offered to help you.” 

** Yes—yes, and I refused. Well, ever since 
then, waking or sleeping, I've been crying 
out to myself,‘ 1 must try—I must try.’ But 
if.I should fail again—” 

Billy looked off down the valley. 

“You won't fail.” 

You think so?” 

I'm sure of it.” 

Billy came a step nearer her companion 
and put her hand on his arm. 

** Vane,” she said, ‘if I can’t get back my 
voice, I can never bear theagony. It would 
be better to go on just as] am. Sometimes 
edn sing, but I dare not open 


| my lips. To have felt what it is to sing, and 


then—but I mustn't recall that.” 

She was speaking hurriedly, breathlessly; 
there was a pale circle about her mouth, but 
her mouth was very red. Her hand pressed 
more heavily on his arm. 

“I wanted to go on as Lam. Here is safety 
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—why can’t I beat peace? Why can’t I feel 
at peace, as if I had never sung? Sometimes 
I hate Miss Runciman. Why didn’t she let 
me alone? Just look down this valley — 

‘sweet vale of Avoca,’” with a little laugh. 
‘‘I am like a small tempest in the midst 
of this quiet. Vane, tell me you won't 

0.” 

‘“*T won’t go,” he answered, promptly. 

** And you'll make me sing?” Like a child 
she persisted. 

es, yes; I swear it,” eagerly. 

She withdrew from him. A cloud came 
over her face. 

** You mustn’t speak like that,” she said. 
** When you speak like that I fear that you 
don’ t know what you're saying.” 

* You're hard to please,” he responded. 
‘* But I do know what I’m promising. Listen 
to what I tell you. To-day is the 24th of No- 
vember. On the 24th of November next you 
shall be ready to sing in opera—you shall be 
a prima donna again. Oh, I am speaking 
truth. We will be singing ‘together. Your 
voice shall be better than ever. Billy, you 
must believe me.” 

She had turned again towards him and her 
eyes were fixed on his face. Her whole body 
see med to be listening to his words. 

“‘ If that were only the truth!” she exclaim- 
ed, after a silence. 

** It is the truth.” 

They went down the pasture. Neither 
spoke again. The girl walked as if she were 
hardly in this world. Sometimes she stum- 
bled over a root or a stone and Hildreth 
caught her hand. She instantly withdrew 
the hand, but did not appear to know that 
he was with her. 

Near the corn-barn they came upon Mel- 
oon, who was —- corn against a long, 
flat piece of iron fixed in a large basket. He 
glanced at Billy, glanced again, and then 
suddenly rose from the stool on which he 
was seated. He looked at Hildreth, and some 
indefinable change came over his face. He 
stood up straight and flung back his shoul- 
ders. 

** Well,” he said, and his tone was so firm 
as to be almost challenging, *‘ are you two 
coming to tell me that you are going to marry 
each other?” 

Billy laughed. 

‘* Marry!” She laughed again. She folded 
her tremulous hands under her shawl. She 
could not stand there a moment. 

“I must hurry,” she said; ‘‘ the biscuit will 
be spoiled.” 

She turned away. 

** Wait,” returned Meloon, “ until I can 
tell you that some one has come for you. 
There she is now.” 

A door had been thrown open, and there 
stepped from the threshold a tall woman who 
was so wrapped in furs that her pale face 
appeared to be framed in fur. She had a 
cane in one hand, and she moved slowly. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—MRrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures im colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
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PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS. 
PREPARATORY Hunts, Bathing, Clothing, Habits 
Wresh Air, Second Summer, etc., are some ot 
the subjects treated in “Babies,” a book for 
young mothers sent free by Borden’s Condensed 
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Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made from the choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
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Brain Workers. 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens the exhausted and con- 
fused brain, relieves nervous headache 
and induces refreshing sleep. 
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Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


For women’s and little girls’ garments will be 
and 40 inch bust 
measure for women, and in four, six, eight, 
and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a 
limited number of patterns of each design 
will be issued, and these will be purchasable 
for two months after date of publication only, 
with a few exceptions in favor of such gar 
ments as are listed below. The cost of these 
patterns will continue to be 50 cents per cos- 
tume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for 
waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for 
little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 
and waist) ; separate sleeve and collar patterns, 
10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. 
Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 
be purchased separately. The following list 
represents the recently issued designs that may 
still be purche ased : 
258. Child’s Summer Costume. 
*’s Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33 
ive-Gore Skirt. 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33 
257. New Shirt Vaist. 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33 
256. Child's Gingham ry Illustrated in //arfer’s 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 
255. Shirt Waist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33 
254. Girl's Sailor — Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 2, Vol 
253. Afternoon Costume with Side-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33 
252. Girl’s Gretchen Coat. !)lustrated in //arfer's 
Basar No. 1, Vol. 33 
ag. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 
Pancy Skirt. No. 1, Vol. 33 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 


Illustrated in 
Illustrated in //arfer’s 


" Mustrated in Harper's 


ume. 

. §2, Vol. 32 

249. Rainy-Day Skirt, Box-Pleated in Back. 1|!- 
lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 5:1, Vol. 32 

248. Golf Cape, with hin eee. Illustrated 
in Harper’ 's Bazar No. 51, Vol. 

243. Box-Pleated Skirt, Bodice with Adjustable 
Collar (may be purchased aang I}lus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 

241. Marie Agtetneste Fichu. Illustrated tn > ae 


Bazar No. 45, Vol. 32 
239. shan with Double Box-Pleated Back. 
trated in Harper's Basar No. 45, Vol. 42 
Illustrated in //arfer's 


Illus- 


226. Silk Petticoat, Full Graded Flounce. 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 42, Vol. 32. 

190. Bath gl Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 
26, Vol. 

189. Short Kimono. 
No. 25, Vol. 32. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Pattern Fasttens in this Number: Nos. 259 
and 260, on page 122. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, publishers 


Fr/.wkiin Square, New Yorx Crty 


I}lus- 


Illustrated in /arfer’s Basar 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


CUT PATTERNS FOR SUMMER GOWNS 


WITH PAGE BORDER SHOWING THE NEW WASH BRAIDS 
FOR TRIMMING WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S GARMENTS 


. . upper point of the scallops, under which it ma 
INDIA-SILK HOME GOWN be yoo in any poser sae way, or a fledas 
skirt may be cut exactly like the outer part 
COSTUME design originally interpreted and the flounce adjusted to it. Treated in this 
in large-flowered silk, but which would way, the sharp points of the scallops would re- 
be as effectively rendered if plain silk, quire some weighting in order to preserve their 
veiling, or dimity weve the mediumem- form. 
ployed. is made with a five-gored skirt The bodice pattern contains a foundation 
with deep ruffle and fancy blouse-waist. The lining, one-half of front of blouse, one-half of 
skirt may be made over a drop lining if desired, French back, one sleeve complete, three front 
: revers (to be cut in duplicate), one-half of 
standing and of velvet collars and of fitted belt. 
The chemisette may be made of closely pleated 
mousseline de soie laid lengthwise, and the 
inner collar is treated with same laid over the 
stock horizontally. Patterns for this mousse- 
line drapery are not included in that of the 
bodice. The sleeves have a deep upper sheath 
of velvet, lined at the lower edge with white 
silk and rolled upward over the arm. The 
cuffs are trimmed to harmonize with the upper 
sleeve. The shades comprised in the original 
garment were prune-color (for ground of silk 
and the velvet garnitures),with pure white lace 
insertions and edging about the revers. The 
design is one that would make a charming 
effect in any of the new faience or tapestry 
shades of veiling, cashmeres, or the plainer 
wash- fabrics 
The illustrations of the fancy cotton and mo- 
hair braids that border this page represent the 
latest novelties in such trimmings. Any of 
these or similar braids, such as are obtainable 
in the larger shops, would replace effectively 
the lace employed in the original costume from 
which the pattern garment is modelled. 
Interpreted in India silk, foulard, crépe, or 
other 23-inch-wide goods, this costume would 
require 17 yards for a medium-sized person 
An additional allowance of one yard must be 
made for larger figures. Where the garment is 
modelled in fancy silks, allowance must also be 
made for the piecing and matching of patterns. 





INDIA-SILK HOWE GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 259.—(See page 121.) 


or may be lined to the ends of scallops and 
throughout the ruffle with thin silk, and thus 
rendered complete in itself. The pattern con 
sists of one-half of the upper skirt, one-half of 
shallow circular ruffle, and one-half of waist- 
band. The gores are closely fitted over the 
hips, and the fulness in the back is centred in 
six small vertical tucks extending several inches 
below the waist-line. The position for these 
tucks is perforated in the pattern. The placket 
may divide them into two groups of three each, 
but where desired this opening may occur at 
the side front or side back (in one of the gore 
seams), thus preserving the tucked portion in 
one panel. A centre back seam, such as will 
be necessary in employing narrow-width goods, 
will not in any way destroy the beauty of these 
little tucks, as it will occur exactly in the cen- 
tre line. The spaces between the tucks must 
be gathered slightly into the belt in order to 
give the correct spring to the garment. The 
ruffle pattern is calculated to extend to the 
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LITTLE GIRUS HANDKERCHIEF GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 260.—([See Page 121.) 
For description see page 123. 
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LITTLE GIRL’S HANDKER- 
CHIEF GOWN 


HE dainty model from which this 
pattern garment was illustrated is of 
sheer nainsook. The bodice is of 
all-overtucking trimmed with sheer 
nainsook ruffles that simulate hand- 

kerchief corners. The sleeves are slightly 
full, and gathered into a narrow wristband 
which is trimmed with lawn embroidery. 
The pattern of the costume consists of one- 
half of the skirt, one-half of waistband, one- 
half of under-bodice, one-half of outer waist 
(front and back), one sleeve and wristband, 
one-half of ruffled collar, and half of collar- 
band. The costume is made to fasten in the 
back, and the sleeve-bands open at the back 
of the arm, and are fastened with small pear! 
buttons and button-holed loop. This model 
combines simplicity of making with possi- 
bilities of picturesqueness not always obtain- 
able in children’s garments. It is equally de- 
sirable for interpretation in cashmeres or 
ginghams. With either of these fabrics any 
of the new braids that form the border of 
this page would combine — The 
cut paper pattern for the bodice does not 
allow for the close vertical tucking, and is 
doubly advantageous in that it is a perfect 
model for the cutting of plain blouse forms 
in either cashmere or wash fabrics. The posi- 
tions for placing the handkerchief flouncing 
are indicated in the pattern. 

To make this costume of material 27 inches 
wide, 4 yards will be required, and for each 
successive size an allowance of 1 additional 
yard will prove sufficient. 
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Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 

J. P. L.—Put in a yoke of some colored velvet that 
is becoming to you, and cover it with jet passementerie, 
I think you would be foolish to make over the gown, 
excepting in so far that you might put folds of chiffon 
across the top of the waist below the yoke, and finish 
them with a rosette and long ends, 


Wutou.—You wil! find that notwithstanding the ap- 
pearance of many new models in shirt-waists without 
yokes, the public preference is so strong for yoke 
forme that, since the first new spring designs were 
shown In the plain garments, there has been a. very 
pronounced demand for a retarn to the lexsmarked 
yoke forma. Hence the introduction of the pattern 
you describe. 


Mus. M. A. R.—The material of which you enclose 
sample is so thick that I do not believe that you can 
do anything with it in making up a tailor suit. It 
would make you a very good coat, but as you say you 
are at liberty to change it, I should certainly advise 
you to do so, and to boy instead a moch lighter 
weight. You could not wear a short skirt unless for 
rainy-day wear. You would best have it made after 
Bazae pattern 21. The jacket you want would be all 
right, and the machine-stitching 18 always satisfactory. 


Constant Reapex.—I should advise uving a crépe 
de Chine instead of a net to make up over your 
black silk. I think you will find it more serviceable, 
and you can wear it for different occasions. Your 
jetted net gown is perfectly in style, but you would 
best wear it at once, for I have an idea that jet gowns 
are going out of style very soon. You would best 
make it after the model in Bazar No. 50. You could 
also use your waist fora dinner gown. I cannot see 
why it shonld not be in style and look very well. Cer- 
tainly you can use chiffon and gauze and the big velvet 
bows. Your description of your gowns is very attrac- 
tive, and I cannot see why you should not have a very 
emart wardrobe. The illustration you like in the 
Bazan is an exceedingly emart one, and it would seem 
to me from your description of your appearance that 
it would be most becoming to you. 


Louise.—A black crépe de Chine or black mousse- 
line de soie waist will be the best thing you can have, 
unless you want a rather emariter effect, in which case 
you would better buy some of the jetted net. A pretty 
way to make a crépe de Chine or mousseline de sole 
waist is to copy one of the illustrations in Bazar No, 
3. These are very new, and are sure to be in fashion 
for some time to come. 


Dovstrut.—I think your idea of using pink to make 
over the material of which you enclose sample is a 
very good one, but you must have a lighter shade of 
pink than is shown in the flower design, otherwise it 
will make the gown look shabby. If green is becom. 
ing to you, you can put a light green lining instead of 
pink, and that will make the material look better than 
any other color you could put with it. In Bazar 49, 
page 1068, there isa very good model for you to follow. 
As you will see, it has considerable trimming of lace 
on it that you need not line, as you have the silk lin- 
ing, as I understand it, which will show through it. 
You can use your chiffon insertion perfectly well on 
the waist, but in that case you must not line it, but let 
the lining show through. I see no reason why you 
should not have a smart little gown made ont of your 
old one. If you use the model that has the Pleated 
flounces, you can put these in whatever color you have 
the lining—pink or green. 


Katuir,—I should advise taking as a model for your 
waist the illustration in Bazar 51, page 1104. They 
are using Now narrow jet passementerie, and you could 
have some of that on the skirt; or you can put some 
cat-work down either side of the front breadth, with 
a lining of white or some color that is becoming to 
you, and you can then have the same color repeated 
~< a yoke, which should also be of cut-work instead of 
ace. 


C. L. R.—The color of your material is so attractive 
in itself, I think you would make a mistake to put any- 
thing with it except white or black. In Bazar 52, on 
page 1128, is a good model for yon to follow. 
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GOOD judge must have both experience 
and learning. A housekeeper should 
be a good judge for she too must have, 
experience and learning or she may think that 
the soaps made to look like Ivory Soap are just 
as good. With experience she will know 
that they lack the remarkable qualities of the 
genuine. Ivory Soap—99*2%o per cent. pure. 
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New Books Worth Reading 





RECOLLECTIONS (1832-1886) 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.C.B, 


Former Private Secretary to Mr. Gladstone. 


It will be a long time before any reminiscences appear so full of 


really amusing anecdotes as these. 
non’s “ Recollections ” 
—London Telegraph. 





THE HAWORTH BRONTE 


With Introductions by Mrs. Humphry Ward 


VILLETTE : SHIRLEY 


This new edition of the life and works of the Bronté sisters will un- 
‘oubtedly rank with the Biographical Thackeray as a standard edi- 
tion forall time. The two new volumes are uniform with “Jane Eyre” 
in appearance, and each includes a preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
The edition, when complete, will be in seven volumes, including Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, with notes by Clement K. Shorter. 


Bound in Green and Gold Cloth. Deckel Edges and Gilt Top 
$1.75 per volume 





The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions of 


W.M. THACKERAY To “PUNCH” 


This new bibliography includes, as the compiler states, not the sup- 
pressed or forgotten pieces of the great novelist’s work, but those 
which have actually remained unrecognized until the present day. 
To any real lover of Thackeray its publication must be of the great- 


est interest. 


With Reproductions of Cartoons and many Drawings 
Uniform with Biographical Thackeray. $1.75 


It is safe to say that Sir Alger- 
will be widely read and highly appreciated. 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. $3.00 














These books may be purchased of all Booksellers, or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


Also publishers of ‘‘ Red Pottage,’’ ‘‘ The Colossus,’’ etc. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at Jeast three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazaw has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Beit. —An invitation to an evening wedding recep- 
tion should, in my opinion, be answered, although the 
authorities differ in regard to this question, It is, 
however, such a convenience to a hostess to know 
how many guests to expect, that it is certainly kind, 
if not obligatory, to answer the invitation, and the 
hostess is sure to appreciate it. Such an invitation de- 
mands, besides the answer, cards from a person who 
cannot attend. The cards should be sent, addressed 
to the host and the hostess, on the day of the wedding, 
The same rule applies to an afternoon wedding recep- 
tion. 


H. H.—Write the informal invitations for the St. 
Valentine afternoon whist party on small-sized sheets 


| of note-paper, wording them : 


Mise Virginia Watson 
and 
Miss Mary White 


company for av informal afternoon of Whist on 
St. Valentine’s Day at three o'clock. 

: 15 Arlington Square. 

K.S.V.P. 


The wording shows that the entertainment will not be 
céremonious even if the form is in the third person; 
when two hoéteeses entertain it is hard to word notes 
written in the first person gracefully and properly 
Of course all about the party must be suggestive of 
the patron saint of the day. Here is a pretty conceit 
for choosing partners, Cut from card-board heart- 
shaped cards, coloring them pink, and finishing with 
an irregular edge of gold paint. Divide the cards in 
half unevenly, and write on each half part of an ap- 
propriate quotation in gold paint; when the guests 
have all arrived, each one chooses a half-heart, and the 
two whose half-hearts make a whole one and whose 
quotations fit together are partners. Have for prizes 
a heart-shaped photograph-frame, a heart - shaped 
bonbonnitre filled with rose-colored candies, a smal! 
heart-shaped silver pin-cushion, and a book of love 
poems. These are all suitable and easy to get. Serve 
for, refreshments creamed oysters and sweetbreads in 
paper cases, love-apples (tomatoes) and lettyce dressed 
with mayonnaise, sandwiches, heart-shaped icés and 
kisses and candies, and coffee iu demi-tasses. 


N. L. W.—At a child’s birthday party on the 22d of 
February, the colors red, white, and blue must be used 
effectively, and all the games and favors suggestive of 
George Washington. On the birthday cake should 
be red, white, and blue candles; the mottoes should 
be the same colors, and all the candies and cakes, as far 
as it is possible. Good favors would be small photo- 
graphs of George Washington pasted on card-board 
with a painted frame of red, white, and blue ontlined, 
and a bow of the same colored ribbons tied in the 
corner. A large picture of the father of our country 
could be used for a game on the order of the donkey 
game—noses being pinned on by the children who 
are blindfolded. Another good game for the day 
would be where every one is given a card and a slip of 
paper and a pencil; each must write some question 
pertaining to American history on the card. When 
all have written the cards are handed in aud mixed to- 
gether, the:children take the slips, and when some one 
reads aloud the firet card, all write the answer, num- 
bering: 1, and so on, until every card has been read; 
whoeyer has the greatest number of answers correct 
gets a prize—a good American history. Charades and 
dumb-crambo always take with children; they need 
not dress up, but after the party has been divided into 
two sections, one part may act out a word while the 
others guess it. A magic lantern is easy to get and 
sure to please—scenes in American history could be 
shown, A game always popular on the progressive 
idea is where tables are arranged with a different game 
oneach. Remember the secret of such entertaining is 
to let nothing drag, to provide a variety of amusements 
so that none of the small guests get tired of anything 
and to keep them going from one to another game 
Serve for the supper bouillon, creamed chicken in red, 
white, and blue paper cases; rolled sandwiches tied 
with red, white, and blue ribbons; ice cream in Colo 
nial cocked hats ; jelly and cake ; candy and mottoes ; 
and cocoa throughout. 

An anusual and pleasant way of entertaining a few 
ladies is to have a Kaffee-Klatch ; it is hot a hackneyed 
entertainment. Write informal notes, wording them : 


21 Livingston Heights. 
My dear Mrs. Morris,—Witi you give me the plea- 
sure of your company on Friday afternoon, February 
the twenty-third, at three o'clock, at an informal 
Kaffee-Kiatch ? Bring your work-bag, and come pre- 
pared to stay all the afternoon. 
Sincerely yours, etc. 


Coffee ia, of course, the important feature of the en- 
tertainment, and hot and iced coffee with whipped 
cream must be served, cafe parfait, and some of the 
German coffee-cakes which require a good receipt to 
make succe~sfally, and any and everything pertaining 
to coffee. Sewing is also a feature of a Kaffee-Kiatch 
—you might have sewing for competition, and a prize 
provided, Each lady might be requested to dress a 
small doll, you providing the dolls and the scraps for 
dressing them, the doll voted to be the best dressed 
in the given time winning a prize for its decorator. 
Or you could have a button-hole contest, a hat-trim- 
ming contest, or whatever suggests itself as easy to 
arrange. The resalt of the afternoon's work could go 
to charity—a fair or a hospital, 


H. G.—A visiting-card with merely the hostess's 
name engraved, and in the corner the written form 
* Wednesday, February 21st, 3-7 o'clock,” signifies that 
the hostess will give a small tea on the date at the 
hours mentioned. The proper acknowledgment, if 
one cannot attend the tea, is to send a card on the day 
and to call afterwards. If I were you I would call at 
the tea, if possible. You have never met the hostess, 
but she is an old friend of your husband's, and wil! 
probably make you feel at home and comfortable as 
soon as you introduce yourself to her. Even if your 
husband cannot go with you, I do not think that you 
will feel awkward, and it will show the hostess the 


' you want to have her for your friend 





CLUB HAPPENINGS 

HE appointment, by the executive 

board of the General Federation, of 

Mrs. William H. Kistler member at 

large of the Credentials Committee 

for the Milwaukee Biennial reflects 
credit upon the acumen of the board. It 
would hardly have been possible to secure a 
more competent and satisfactory woman for 
the place, and it is a source of pleasure to all 
club women that Mrs. Kistler’s serious ill 
of a year ago has passed, and that she 
is free to contribute to the coming biennial 
i repetition of the magnificent service she 
rendered at the last. Of the three members 
of this important committee, two are select 
ed from the club women of the local city, 
while the third is chosen from any federated 
club. Mrs. George H. Noyes, of Milwaukee, 
former president of the Milwaukee Woman's 
Club, and a very prominent club woman, is 
another member of the committee, and Mrs 
Kistler will be the guest of Mrs. Noyes dur- 
ing the Milwaukee meeting 


ness 


en. 


T the coming Continental Congress of 

the Daughters of the American Revolu 
tiou at Washington this month another ef- 
fort will be made to secure the adoption of a 
measure creating the office of vice State re- 
gent. This has been presented in annual 
convention over and over again, but it bas 
yearly been left in the list of unfinished busi- 
The apathy in the matter betrayed by 
the officials of the National Society is curious 
when the widespread endorsement of the 
proposed measure among the membership at 
large is realized. The Massachusetts mem. 
bers of the society are particularly promi- 
nent in advocating the measure, and their 
presentment of the matter this year will be 
of a more impressive character than ever be- 
fore. It can hardly fail to command the 
attention of the assembly. 


Dess 


en. 


HE Arundel Club of Baltimore has raised 

one hundred and fifty dollars for a schol- 
arship at the Boston School of Housekeep- 
ing. This is the sum stipulated by the 
school to supply a fellowship which entitles 
the holder to a three months’ training and 
residence at the school. The domestic-sci- 
ence department of the Arundel Club is un- 
der the competent charge of Mrs. Mary Hin- 
man Abel, and this step is quite in line with 
her broad and progressive ideas. It is one 
that is likely to be followed by other clubs 
throughout the country, although, curiously 
enough, the tendency to regard the domestic 
science department of a club as its least im 
portant one dies very hard. 


eon. 


CLUB woman writes from a Western 

city: ** What shall be done to galvanize 
the ordinary club meeting? There is now 
adays so little thoughtful or original work 
at the ordinary club that it is far from being 
uplifting. Iam thrice wearied with the en- 
cyclopedic rehash so often served for our 
delectation, and were it not for an occasional 
happy relief in the way of a live topic dis- 
cussed at first hand, I should begin to feel 
that it is bardly worth while to be a club 
woman.” This impression finds an echo in 
many places. The academic work that pre- 
vails in many clubs is becoming not only in- 
tensely tiresome, but enervating to the or- 
ganizations themselves. It should be a small 
snd non-progressive club indeed that is not 
doing better. This does not mean that every 
club must graft a practical pursuit upon its 
purpose if that be literary, but quite as 
much that its literary or philosophical plan 
be pursued in a practical way. The whole 
question boils down to one of genuineness. 
Fee] what you are saying and say it in your 
own words, whether it be a description of 
the Taj Mehal or a plea to establish vacation 
schools 


en. 


HE art committee of the Illinois Federa- 

tion of Women’s Clubs has sent out a 
circular letter to interest club women of the 
State in a travelling picture-gallery which 
it is proposed to create if the response from 
the club women is sufficiently cordial. The 
gallery is to consist of mounted photographs, 
with condensed biographies of the artists, 
and is to be loaned in turn to clubs apply- 
ing for it. It is intended to be of special 
value and stimulus to clubs of smal! and iso- 
lated towns where access to large collec 
tions of pictures is difficult. Mrs: Herman 
Hall, of Chicago, who is chairman of the art 
committee, is pushing the matter with the 
energy for which she is noted, and its suc- 
cess is practically assured 


~ 


Te formation recently at Montgomery, 
Alabama, of a Southern Federation of 
Colored Women is the logical sequence of 
events which the most far-seeing and 
thoughtful of club women have expected. 
A number of clubs made up of colored wo- 
men are members of the General Federation, 
their alliance with it, however, not havin 

been accomplished without serious aout 
tion. While this opposition has been to an 
extent lived down, if has been felt by the 
women most eager to give the right hand of 
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RoyAL Worcester Corsets. ... . 


Acknowledged to be the best designed, finest fitting, and 
most comfortable Corsets ever manufactured. 
A hundred styles or more. Retail from $1.00 to $18.00. 


THE DOWAGER 
CORSET 


FOR «© +++ 
STOUT - +--+. 
FIGURES. - - 


Worn by thousands, and endorsed 
by them as 


The Best Corset 


ever produced. 











+ . . . 


IN FOUR LENGTHS— 
Long, Long, Medium, and 
Sizes, 22 to 43 inches. 


MADE 
Extra 
Short. 

STYLE 550, heavy Coutil, Satteen strips. 

Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 

43. $2.50. White, Drab, and Black. 

STYLE 550, SUMMER NETTING 


White only). Sizes and prices same as above. 


RoyAL WorceEsTER CorSETS 
at? THE DOWAGER CORSET 


Are sold by leading dealers everywhere. Ask your dealer FIRST. If he can't 
supply you, a Money Order sent us, with size, length, and color plainly 
marked, will bring corset to you free of expense. 


Ladies are requested to send for handsome illustrated catalogue. 
WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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THE WEAK AND AILING 


quickly in strength and vitality 

when ¢ ieted upon LizsiGc ComPpany’s 

ExTKactT; the strongest and cheap- 

est because most concentrated; 16 

cups of strengthening, sustaining 
beef tea in a 2-oz. jar. 





LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


Every jar guaranteed and signed in blue. 
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fellowship to these darker sisters that the 
happy outcome of the matter would be a 
separate organization by the colored women. 
This for many more reasons than the one 
oftenest presented—that of racial line. The 
work to be undertaken by colored women’s 
clubs obviously relates to the needs of the 
race which they represent, and is on some- 
what different lines from that of the General 
Federation. The Southern Federation rec- 
ognizes this, and has planned its work in di- 
rect furtherance of this purpose. It will 
organize day nurseries, orphan homes, re- 
formatory schools, and kindergarten schools 
among the negro children of the South. It 
will pay special attention to the uplifting of 
negro women, and wil] endeavor to show 
the negro mother some of her responsibility 
in the movement. Elementary lessons in 
sanitation are to be a beginning at mothers’ 
meetings among negro women of an effort 
which will have for its ultimate end the 
lessening of the death rate among the race, 
now largely augmented through ignorance. 
The president of the new federation is Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Alice Carey, of Atlanta, Georgia; cor 
responding secretary, Mrs. L. Philips, of 
Tennessee; and treasurer, Mrs. B. L: p wl 
ton, of Mississippi. 


@aA. 


HE date of the Paris meeting of the Gen 

eral Federation is now definitely set for 
June 28 and 29. As before stated, the change 
was necessitated by a combination of cir 
cumstances impossible to foresee. It will 
not alter the character of the plans except to 
increase the interest of the meeting by put- 
ting it in the month in which a rare company 
of women; distinguished in many lines of 
public work, wil! assemble at Paris. 

The party will leave New York on the 
Friesland, June 18, and Paris, July 2, to make 
the tour as already outlined. The committee 
urges prompt co-operation by all club wo- 
men interested, and in particular asks that 
the larger clubs will follow the example of 
many small ones in assisting with subscrip- 
tions to defray the considerable ex pense that 
the enterprise entails. 


Sa. 
R J. L, Haneweves, Penneyivanta.—There is no 


special ceremony attending the installation of a new 
president unless the club elects to provide one. It is 


| asual to receive her standing, and her first act in office 


is quite apt to be a suggestion of thanks to the retiring 


| officers for their services. A pretty custom at one 
| elnb is to present the retiring president with a bunch 





| American Revolution. 


of rosea, one for each member in th: clab; bat any 
such act is optional, and should be perhaps considered 
from one or two stand-points before it becomes an es- 
tablished practice—these are the size and fivancial 
standing of the club. It is easy to create a custom, 
difficult to do away with it; and a club, like an indi- 
vidual, must look into the future. 


Avorstor, New Yors.—The National Society of 
New England Women has amended its constitution in 
the clanse relating to eligibility. Henceforth a woman 
may become a member only because of New England 
birth, and may not, as heretofore, be eligible by right 
of her marriage to a man born in New England. 


Inquinen, New Youx.—lIt is not trne that a club- 
honse has been opened in New York for the general 
gathering of women's clabs. Some roome have been 
experimentally thrown open at 19 West Forty-second 
Street, which are free to all clab women as a place to 
drop in to meet a friend or for rest or refreshment. 
They may also be rented for club meetings. The 
scheme is purely an experiment, but will be enlarged 
and developed if the demand arises. As yet New York 
women have not seemed to care for a united club- 
house ; had this not been the case, the money spent 
collectively by them upon separate quarters would 
have built one before now. 


A Reaper, Kvoxvitie, Texnessen.—The editor of 
this department knows of but one State (lowa) 
where the State library has made special! provision for 
books for the use of clab women. Reference is not 
now made to the travelling libraries, but to the books 
of the general library. In lowa, through the influence 
of the club women, the State Legislature was induced 
to appropriate about $2500 for the purchase of books 
that were particularly useful to club women. They 
are sent out to Iowa clubs on request. A certified 
check from the club, covering the cost of the books 
requested, must accompany the order, when the books 
will be sent for a period of time lasting from a month 
to six weeks. With the return of the booke to the Ii- 
brary in good condition, the check is returned to the 
club. By addressing Mrs. Mabel Dixon Hutchinson, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, the president of the State federation, 
more information on this library question may be 
had. 


Parniorio, Putiaperuta.—We do not know of any 
women's patriotic society which issues such a publi- 
cation as you inquire about. One giving a list of the 
towns in which Revolutionary soldiers are buried, to- 
gether with the names of the Revolutionary heroes 
whose graves have been identified and marked, is, we 
believe, in process of publication by the Sons of the 
Any State officer of this so- 
ciety can probably authenticate and supplement this 
information. 


M. W. R., Camenives, Massaouverrrs.--The Busi- 
ness Women's Clab of Buffalo, New York, antedates 
in its formation the famous club in Chicago organized 
on similar lines. The Buffalo Club started about three 
years ago, originally to offer to its members a comfort- 
able place to take a comfortable and not high-priced 
luncheon. It has a considerable membership, some- 


| thing over a hundred, and has been successful from 
| the etart. Any woman may lunch there, but to mem- 


a 


bers a discount is allowed. Any business woman in 
good standing is eligible to membership—other women 
may become associate members. One of the interest- 
ing rules admite men “if accompanied by women.” 
An employment burean has been a nataral outgrowth 
of the clab,and has proved valuable to the membership. 
Marcaret Hamicton Weicu. 




















We have no agents or branch stores. All 
orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring 


Suits, *5. 


Or Spring Catalogue of 


Tailor - Made Suits and 
Skirts is now ready. We 
picture in it all of the newest 
styles, and will mail it /ree, 
together with samples of the ma- 
terials, to the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. 
No ready-made garments, but 
everything made to order; we 
show you exclusive things that 
cannot be found elsewhere 
Our new Spring Catalogue 
illustrates : 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
New Skirts in the latest 
Paris cut, $4 up. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 
made of double-face 











We also make finer 
garments and send sam- 
ples of all grades. We 
pay express charges 
everywhere. lf, when 
writing, you will men- 
tion any particular kind 
or color of samples that 
you prefer, we shall be glad to send you an assortment 
of the kind you wish. 

Write t for Catalogue and samples—we will send 
them to you foes by return mail. 


| 
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THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, | 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 








Beautiful muslin for wedding trousseaux— 
“as fine as linen, as soft as silk.” 
For sale hy ali leading jobbers and retailers 
TREAT & CON VERSE. Manutpeturere’ Agents, 
79 and 8 WORTH STREET, NEw Yor«. 








Wrire TH? Growers. 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO.’S 
Seed Promises are 
PROMISES FULFILLED! 






SPROIAL 64 
Flower Seeds, send 10 ets. (silver or stamps) and 
also receive one full size ° 
Holland ( 


BORTHRUP, KING & CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR BINDING DRFSSES THERE 1S NOTHING 
EQUAL TO A GOOD BRAID. 


GOFF’S BRAIDS &: BEST MADE 


ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


OFFS : 


gor 
~ BRAID 


D. Gorr & SONS, PAWTUCKET, R. f. 





Harper’s Catalogue 


Descriptive list of their publications, 
with portraits of authors, will be sent free 
to any address on receipt of (postage) 
ten cents. 





| matter a thought. 
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The Correspondence of Mrs. Arthur 
banker of New York 


Meickleham, wife of the famous with her wner| 


2 Roosrveur Squaunz, N., January 20, 1900. 
To Mrs. Thomas Hughes : 


Y Dear Sister,—Do not be startled 
by a letter out of due time. 
made a great discovery, which I 
must tell you about at once. 
I wish you were here! 

You know how devoted Gladys is to mu- 
sic; it becomes more absorbing to her all the 
time, and is really one of the most important 
things in her life. She hears everything | 
that is worth hearing, from year’s end to 
year’s end, and I have often thought that it 
came between herself and some of her girl 
friends who are not so musical, or able to 
comprehend as she does. 

This preamble is only, to show you why 
she has been particularly intimate with 
young Phil. Dexter, Arthur's private secre- 
tary. He isa fine fellow, a very elever law- 
yer, an honor man of the Harvard Law 
School, and most important to Arthur, who 
finds a lawyer very necessary in his corre- 
spondence and in other ways. You remem- 
ber Molly Binsee, at school in Paris? She 
is his mother, and they are eminently ‘‘ the 
right thing.” He had a European schooling, 
and came back to graduate from an Ameri- 
can university. He has been, from the first, 
very constantly at the house, and as he is an 
admirable musician, and speaks German like 
a native, he has been especially acceptable 
as a companion to Gladys, and their er 
craze has often set them a little apart from 


How 


| 
I have | 
| 
| 


| heart-hardened! 





the rest, who cannot live on a ‘‘ motif.” 

He seems so entirely one of us that I have 
never given a thought to him as a possible 
lover; his pleasant ways with Gladys came | 
as naturally as Alfred’s teasing. Besides, he 
is ‘‘as poor as a church mouse.” He has a 
fair salary from Arthur, and is, I suppose, 
‘‘a rising man”; but, Emmie dear, such 
‘‘a far cry” from the man I looked for as 
her husband! Why, the child has had the 
luxuries of a princess ever since she was born. 

I meant to have you share my moment of 
revelation, and give ay quite a dramatic 
account of it, but as it is I have fully pre- 
pared you for what is coming. 

Since Gladys came out he has, I now real- 
ize,spent very little time at the house. I have 
been too absorbed to think about it, but I 
now remember he has refused two or three 
invitations to dinner parties, never been with 
us at Sunday luncheon, as he used invari- 
ably to be for the last two years, nor even 
dropped in to five-o’clock tea. How ever it 
was, I did not miss him and never gave the 
He is one of those reti- 
cent men who are at their best en e-d-téte, 
and came and went without any noticeable 
mark of his presence except his music, 

We have again taken the same box at the 
opera this year, in partnership with the Re- 
vels, and use it on alternate performances. 
Last mght we had ‘ Tannhduser,” with 
Eames as Elizabeth, looking like a tall pure 
lily. If I had had my wits about me, I 
would have noticed that Philip Dexter was 
not, as usual, close behind Gladys’s chair, 
but I was far more occupied with specula- 
tions concerning the thoughts of a very swell 
young Englishman who tries in vain to de- 
vote himself to Gladys. She never looked 
lovelier than as she sat wholly unconscious 
of the superb pageant of the “ horseshoe ” 
of which she was no mean ornament, her 
hands caught tightly together in her lap, and 
her attitude of intently earnest listening. 
Trevor is sought for everywhere, but as he 
came forward she slightly moved and held 
up a warning hand lest he should speak. 

Philip's seat is on the aisle in the parquet, 
directly opposite us. He has had it ever 
since we have had a really good opera. 
Even I, who so intensely enjoy the scene | 
off the stage, and revel in the loveliness of | 
the women in their splendid gowns, could 
not but listen with enchanted ears as Eames | 
sang that beautiful prayer; and when the de- 
licious melody of the ‘‘ Evening Star” fol- 
lowed her departure, it was exquisite enongh 
to hush even the people in old Mrs. Ganse- 
voort’s noisy box. 

All at once, just as the last notes died in a 
deathly still house, I saw Gladys start sud- | 
denly, and a rush of color mount to her neck 
and face. She was looking down, and fol- 
lowing the direction of her eyes, I saw 
Philip's face upturned toward her, and then 
there was no chance to mistake what they 
both thought and felt, Wolfram could not 
have said more to Hlizabeth had she tarried 
to listen; no love-story could be plainer writ- | 
ten than Gladys’s face left clearly to be read. 
If his eyes hailed his ‘‘ holder Abendstern,” 
the benignant illumination of her tender gaze 
bade him rejoice in the light. 

The wonderful semicircle of jewelled mag- 
nificence woke from its brief and silent hom- 
age and the applause was great, but I doubt 
if either Gladys or her lover knew much 
about it. She found space for a pleasant 
greeting to her waiting visitor, but it was | 
not long before Philip appeared and slipped | 
quietly into his old corner at her elbow. 





| what is amiss. 


Mrs. Tom Hughes, wife of the fore- 
most physician of Fulham Centre, 
Connecticut. 


I understand all about it now: he feels 
his small income a barrier, and Gladys’s brill- 
iant entrance into society an indication that 
we expect great things for her. Yet Arthur 
will not raise an objection ; ‘‘I should be 
delighted!” was all he said to my excited 
story. And I, dear Emmie, shal! not strug- 
gle to make any resistance to what I am 
sure will prove a strong and enduring af- 
fection. Teer worldling of a sister is not 
I would have dearly loved 
to see Gladys take her place.as a ** grande 
dame,” for she would. grace a splendid for- 
tune and do the world good, but I look back 
from these present days of incessant toil on 
Arthur's part, and of incessant occupation 
on mine, and yearn for those early years in 


the dear old Seventeenth Street house. How | 


pretty it was—how dear all its simple yet 
cozy furnishings! There was money enough 
and to spare in Arthur's five thousand a 

ear, and we so keenly enjoyed each other. 


To-day I would go back with a glad heart, 


and if Phil. asks for Gladys, we will give 
her to him without a remonstrance. 

All this has pushed the ball into a very 
subordinate place, and now I fear I shall 
find it hard to give it the undivided atten- 
tion it needs. The favors Julia Norris sent 
over are here, and quite perfect in every 
way. I have guarded against any evidence 
of great cost; we do not want to rival the 
Debenbam’s *‘ new rich” display. The little 
Empire fans of gold and white are very cost- 
ly, but they do not look so, and are in ex- 
quisitely good taste. 

There has been just a little friction about 
who should lead the ‘‘ Cotillon.” I wan 
Harry Merriman, who is the leader of this 
year, but Gladys firmly held to bringing 
dear old Morty Bridge out of his semi-retire- 
ment, and now I see that she was standing 
out for a married man. 

If I do succeed in rousing any enthusi- 
asm over this affair, it deserves more praise 
than if our world was not so dead to any 
thrill. What ails us all? 
such: opera as we are having this year 
would have carried the town by storm. 
You would think, to read the morning 
papers, that some fairly good stock com- 
pany had brought out a respectable revival 
of some old worn play, rather than that the 
first singers in the world had sung the best 
music in existence to an audience unsur- 


assed for beauty and splendor anywhere in | 


Surope. What would have called for inch- 
long black capitals heading two columns, 
only last year, finds its fullest notice in two 
or three, for the greater part, depreciatory 
paragraphs, far more ready to find fault than 
to praise. I sincerely believe that even our 
travelled public believe that enthusiasm 
argues want of usage. In twenty years 
hence it will be vulgar to feel awe or sur- 
prise or keen enjoyment, and we shall speak 
of Mont Blanc as ‘ very nice.” I have re- 
cently seen Mr. James quoted as saying of 
Notre Dame, ‘‘ The dear old thing.” 1 trust 
Mr. James ig maligned by his evidently ad- 
miring friend. 

I felt like writing a letter of thanks to the 
musical critic of one of the evening papers 
who actually acknowledged to his marble 
public that his excitement after hearing Pa- 
derewski’s playing the other afternoon did 
not die out for hours. If we get half a col- 
umn of matter-of-fact notice of these mar- 
vellous concerts, the chief detail is ‘‘ how 
much money the house held”! 

If there is one thing more than another 
that I believe helps the world, it is being 
genuinely, frankly emotional, without going 
into hysterics over things. After all, it is 
only being human to be glad and sorry and 
delighted and horrified: to be so blase that 
you are emotionless over the most beautiful 
things art and genius can give is a sign of 
mental disease. An immobile, dead and 
alive people are incapable of great things, 
and to lose one’s natural taste for beauty and 
charm in either art or nature argues a de- 
scent into materialism. It frightens me to 
see what can be laid at the feet of a New 
York audience and bring forth only the dis- 
covery of a defect! Rome was that way be- 
fore its fall—Arthur’s comment, this last. 

Let me get off this very *‘ high horse” of 
criticism—“‘ high horse” is Alfred’s saucy 
comment upon he furious indictment of 
society’s icy mood. Don’t think I have 
taken to slang iv my old age! 


Our letters will cross to-day, I imagine, | 


Emmie dear; I should feel that Sunday was 
a lost day without your dear letter to give it 
a loving touch. 


Little Kate does not seem well. After the 


ball is over lam going to take her with me | 


to drive every day, and see if I can find out 
I see so little of the dear 
little soul, and sometimes I am afraid she is 
overtasked. Her father says she seems so 
listless when he goes up to see her before he 
dresses for dinner; they used to have quite a 
romping time. 

Yours, dear Emmie, with a heart full of 
love, LAURA. 


“ao” 


Ten years ago | 
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Stern Bros 


in their 
Dressmaking Dep’t 
(Third Floor) 
are prepared to take orders for 
Tailor-made Gowns, 
Reception, Dinner 
and Evening 


Costumes 
At very 


Attractive Prices 
And on the 


Second Floor 
they are showing 


complete lines of 
Ladies’ Walking, 
Golfing and 
Cycling Suits 
in the most desirable materials 
and exclusive styles for 


Early Spring Wear 


West 23d St. N.Y. 


moto 
Constable KoCo 


Fancy 
‘Cotton Dress Stuffs. 


Printed Cotton Pongees and Foulards 
Printed Dimities, Linen Lawns. 
White and Colored Piqué, 
Embroidered and Dotted Swiss, 
Fancy Nainsook Tuckings, Stripe Batiste. 


Zephyrs. 
David and John Anderson’s 
Celebrated Fabrics. 














Plain and Fancy Checks and Stripes, 
Chené and Figured Novelties, Silk Stripes. 


Broadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


& ‘La France” 


Patented Jan. 2, 1900 
GLOVE-FITTING HIP FORM 


It rounds out the figure and pro- 
duces the effect desired in pre 
vailing fashions. 

Feather weight (but 2 ounces). 

No wires or ob- 

jectionable mate- 

rial to become dis- 
arranged. 

Three Qualities 

—in black, white, 

and drab— 50c., 

T5c., and $1. 


ALL DRY GOODS 
STORES 


If your dealer won't supply it, send direct to 
us; add roc. for postage. 
The R. R. Appleton Co., 
Importers and Mfrs. 4 
8 Franklin St., New YORK ; 
Mention Harper’s Bazar. ad 
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T<AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

respectfully inviles his Amer can 
Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have ben 
sumptuously furnished accordiug 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEAUX, 
COSTUMES. 











New England The leading musical ine 
stitution of America. 
CoNnsERVATORY Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. . Manager, Boston, Mass 


| -_ - 


l N G and business of all kinds 
SH in New Fore by einer ot 

nod taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
! Soe §tiSs A.BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 








HE continual breaking of 





lamp-chimneys costs a 





good deal in the course of a 





year. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ 
You will 
with 
You will 
have clear glass instead of 





or “pearl glass.” 





have no more trouble 


breaking from heat. 





misty ; fine instead of rough ; 





right shape instead of wrong; 





and uniform, one the same as 





another. 










Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper mneys. With it you can always order 
the righ and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 





MacseTn 





Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Combines 
Perfection | 
of Quality 


with | 


Absolute 
Purity 






























S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. | 





Cream of 
Wheat 


For a good, hearty, nourishing, 
winter breakfast, to fit for school or 
office, try this: 


Breakfast Porridge 


To one quart of boiling water add one-half tea- 
spoon full of salt and three-fourths of a cup 
of Cream of Wheat. Stir itin slowly and cook 
fifteen minutes or longer, ina covered dish set 
in boiling water. Cooking one-half or three- 
quarters of an hour increases its delicacy of 
flavor. Serve hot with cream and sugar. Many 
prefer it to stand until it jellies, as this adds 
somewhat to its delicacy. 

Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
















































Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
Throat often results in an 
Incurable Disease or 
Consumption. For relief in 
Throat troubles useBrown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, a sim- 

















1 LOOK 10 YRS. YOUNGER 
() _ MRS. GRAHAM'S 
ca Quick HAIR RESTORER 


estores gray hair to its natural 
color in ten days, Makes the hair 
soft, glossy and beautifal. Abeo 
lutely harmiess, Price $1.00 at 
droggists, agents or by express 
Book “About the Hair” 
sent free. Agents wanted. 
Grehem, !26 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWENTY PAGES 










Terms: 1o Cents a Copy—$40o a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions may begin with any Number 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


New York Ciry: FRANKLIN SQUARE LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris 





THE NEXT “HARPER’S BAZAR” 


ARPER’S BAZAR for February 17 will be a number of extraordinary interest. It 
will contain, among many others, the following special features: 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 

SERIES of articles, under this general heading, has been written for the Bazar by 

America’s most eminent divines. The first paper will be Professor R. G. Moulton’s 
study of ‘‘ Ruth the Gleaner,” illustrated with a full-page picture by F. V. Du Mond, and 
published February 17. Others to follow in the near future will be a paper on ** Rebecca,” 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott; on ‘‘Mary Magdalen,” by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis; on ‘* The 
Blessed Virgin Mary,” by His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons; on *‘ Sarah,” by Rabbi Gott. 
heil; and on ‘* Miriam,” by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton. The entire series will be 
beautifully illustrated by Mr. Du Mond, 


THE COMPLETE BACHELOR. By Oliver Onions 
R ONIONS is an xuthor who has already won recognition abroad, and who here pre- 
sents his first work to the American reading public. ‘* The Complete Bachelor” is 
written from the point of view of a brilliant man of the world, and handles with candor 
the engaging little idiosyncrasies of woman. ‘The first paper appears next week. The 
entire series will be illustrated by Mr. Stanlaws. 


A SHORT STORY. By Miss Mary E. Wilkins 
NDER the title ‘Susan Jane’s Valentine,” Miss Wilkins has written for the Bazar 
1 characteristically strong New England tale, which will delight her old and new 


| | admirers 


“THE FIRST LADY OF OHIO” 
PEN picture and character study of Mrs. Worthington Babcock, a daughter of Gov- 
ernor Nash, and the youngest matron who has ever been at the head of society in the 
pivotal State. Mrs. Babcock’s photograph, with those of the leading women in the politi- 
cal and social circles of Olio, will illustrate this article 


HEROINES OF THE WAGNERIAN LIBRETTI 


A 


THE PARTICULAR PRINCESS 

CHARMING up-to-date fairy tale, by Miss Mildred Howells, illustrated by the au- 
and containing a moral which no thoughtful young woman should fail to in. 
wardly digest 


N unusually interesting contribution written by Miss Marguerite Merington, and illus- 
trated with photographs of the leading singers of great Wagnerian roles. 


thor 


N addition to these contributions, there will be in the next number of the Bazar fash- 
ion news of unusual interest, with striking illustrations by Madame Rose, the Bazar’s 
fashion artist in Paris. Mrs. Sangster will continue her talks to nervous women, and Dr. 
Grace Peckham Murray will contribute the second paper in her series of practical ‘* beauty 
talks,” under the caption ‘‘ How to Meet Life’s Wear and Tear.” There will be also a spe 
cial article on ‘* Windows and their Decoration,” by an authority on that subject; Madame 
slay will contribute an illustrated paper on ** Modern French Cookery ”’; 
stalment of Miss Pool’s charming serial will be presented; and the Cut Paper Pattern page 
| will be, as usual, full of practical suggestions for home dressmakers, 


an interesting in- 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan hase very large correspondence, and regrets that it canpot answer any letters by mail. 


Hetsornore.—I do not see why you want to cover 
such a pretty silk as the gray with any other material. 
Why do you not ase it as itis? It ought to make you 
| a smart gown combined with some biack chiffon and 
colored velvet bows. They are using so much black 
velvet and white lace now on just such silks as the 
one of which you enclose sample, that I would be glad 
if I thought you could be persuaded to use it. If you 
are to have a regular evening gown you must have it 
low in the neck and with short sleeves; or if it is for 
dinners or for small entertainments you can easily 
have chiffon sleeves and have the neck cut compara- 
tively high. Bazan No. 50, page 1081, shows a good 
way to trim the peck of your gown, also a good idea 
for a chiffon sleeve. You will have to lengthen your 
skirt with raffles of mousseline de sole or taffeta. I 
should think that the mousseline de soie ruffles of the 
shade of the pink in the sample would be the best. If 
you look at the Hlastration in Bazar No. 49, page 1068, 
I think you will find you can foilow that in making up 
your material. 





the front 


black ones are the best investment. 


bows 
mourning. 


Mas. H. P.—You will not make any mistake if you 
buy a black satin, but for the present moment the 
fivured or polka-dotted satins are more fashionable ; 
but always after so much satin-faced cloth is worn as 
has been the case for the last few months eatin itself 
comes back into favor. But in your case, what I 
should do would be, before making up my mind, to 
look very carefully at the new eilke that have just 
been broaght in, for there is a great choice among 
them Ubis yeas. 


much better with his hair banged just in front. 
and, besides, it is mot good for the hair. 





A. B. C.—In Bazar No. 8 there is a reference as to 
the proper style of belt to be worn, but as yet there 
are no very new leather belta. The leather ones that 
have come out are narrow and fastened with a fancy 
backle, or made with a buckle in beth the back and 
By the first of March there will certainly be 
some new styles, and in the mean time the narrow 


Op Scescatmer.—A black Henrietta cloth with coat 
and skirt to match or a dull serge would be possible. 
If you do not wear a veil you must have a hat made 
entirely of crépe or of dull mourning silk with crépe 
The Suéde and the glacé kid are both used in 


His Moruer.—The Windsor ties are quite correct, 
but the plain colors are best for so young a child. 
You must use a tan leather instead of a black, and 
white is even smarter than the black. If your boy is 
large for his age, you will find that he looks very cute 
in a covert-coat ; but whether he has a blue serge reefer 
or a covert-coat, he must not wear the collar and cuff» 
on the outside unless he is wearing a sailor suit, in 
which case with the blue reefer you can put the sailor 
collar outside, but not the cuffs. The last year’s reefer 
of white piqué is not at all too young for him; I should 
by all means use it. He is rather too old to have 

yOK® 
curls tied with a ribbon, and you wil! find he ke 1 | Gen'l Trafie Manager, 349 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


would not part it if I were you, a that is rather older ; 


USE 


FEDER' 


POMPADOUR 
SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Secured by United States and Foreign Patents.) 





7c. A YARD 


Guaranteed to last as 
long as the skirt 


FEDER’S 18 THE ORIGINAL 
AND THE BEST 


At all First Class Ory Goods Stores 








or write to 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
Established 1847. New York 











SPUN-GLASS 


RUGSIL FINISH 






appear- 
ance 


ast 
Black * fustilies 
36 in, wide the name 


At all First Class Dry Goods Stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
Established 1247. New Vork 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


In addition to the regular sty!es of Grands 
and Uprights in the choicest woods, we 
are displaying some ‘special in 
LOUIS XIV, and 
COLONIAL and will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming to any 
architectural requirements 
Inspection Invited. Correspondence Solicited. 


Old instruments taken in exe hange. 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
181 Tremont Street, Boston. 




















designs 
RENAISSANCE, 


cases, 


Golf. Hunting. Fishing. 


Florida West Coast Hotels 


PLANT SYSTEM. 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL, FieRiia. 


Fine Golf Links. Professional in charge. 


A. E. Dick, Manager. 
HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair, on the Gulf, Fla. 
W. A. Barron, Manager. 
SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 
O. L. Frisbee, Manager. 


P. F. Brown, Manager. 
HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. 
Hl. Dieffenbach, Lessee. 
Dudley S. Phinny, Asst. Manager. 
PUNTA GORDA HOTEL, Punta Gorda, Fla. 
I 


t. C. Rogers, Manager. 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. 
J. Hi. Murdick, Manager 
Address the Managers at the Hotels 
Information, &c., at New York office of Plant Sy sten 
290 Broadway; alsoat Traveler's Information Co., 
3 Park Place. 


WHY GO TO EUROPE, 


Pacing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
OPERATING OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


“Sunset Limited,” 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes and of 
snow, will carry you SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, AND 
PLEASANTLY to America’s famous winter resorts 
in California. 

Special through trains, consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars, will leave New York Saturdays and Tues 
days, connecting directly with the “Sunset Limited ” 
at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets,maps, 


OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 





and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, 
} and bagwage checked, apply to Edwin Haw ley, Ass’t 


at druggists’, 2« z0 ™ 


b 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, O 


| COE’S ECZEMA CURE $I 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 





M. C. M.—Light oak forniture in a dining-room is 
more or less of a problem. Red walls should be | 
avoided. Two or three plans are possible to you, but | 
you alone can settle upon a choice, since you alone 
have an opportunity to study the exact shades of that 
carpet of yours, and of the other colors which may 
blend well with them. You might make your room | 
rose pink and green, choosing the colors uf the muss- | 
rose bud; your oak furniture would then subordinate 
itself. Green should go on your walls, and again at | 
your windows, the ander curtain being pink. Oraguin, 
your walls might be pink—the soft pink of the moss- 
rose bad, remember, more a seft tone than anything 
else—and the curtains at your windows a soft green, 
the green of the stem. Or, for a third plan, you might | 
put a yellow paper on your walls, a yellow like that 
Often used with Coloulal farniture, a color that would 
blend with your oak. At your windows a rich yellow- 
brown—or brown-yellow, rather-—or, if the colors of 
your carpet permitted, a scarlet curtain. You could 
have scarlet at the window when you could not have 
red on the walls, because, by using yellow on the 
walls, which tones with the oak, you have practically 
made a yellow room, in which a touch of scarlet is 
always good 

That white marble mantel mast be carefully studied | 
in reference to your walls, and if you find that it stands 
out too prominently, you must paint it. It ought to 
blend with your wall color. Use great discrimination, | 
and bring it in with the general color scheme. | 


Psurizxen Morucn —I read your letter over twice, | 
and then, as I sometimes do when anxious, I went out | 
to walk, wondering how I should answer you. I had 
not gone far before it flashed into my mind that per- 
haps your little daughter, who is so unhappy over her 
fanita, might be suffering most from a consciousness— 
yon suggested it in your letter—of her being worse 
than anybody else. As if we were not all full of fanite 
and weaknesses! My own experience has taught me 
that younger sisters, those whose elders have been held 
up to them as examples, children whose temperamen's 
and whose talents differ from those of the generation 
which has preceded them in a family, children whore 
affections are strong and who want to be held close t» 
the hearts of their friends, suffer intensely along thes 
lines. Poor little souls! they know so little. It is 
the case of the ugly duckling over again, except that 
it is the duckling himeelf, in this instance, that doubts 
his own condition. I believe that we owe it to the 
young, as you owe it to your little daughter, to let 
them onderstand that we, who seem so much older 
and wiser and stronger, are still striving too, and have 
only reached our present places after many a battle, 
and that our battles still go on, though we fight them 
in different fields, I should never set people up as ex- 
amples to the young, even when I set their special 
virtues ap. I should never think it right to say, “ Do 
notdothat! Your father would not doit,” or,“I would | 
not do it.” It is too dangerous a precedent. In one 
or two cases it might be safe, but there are many 
others in which the father or I might be weak, and 
children cannot discriminate It would not lower 
one’s dignity nor weaken one’s authority with the 
young to say: “ I am striving too—we all are; you in 
one direction, Linanother. There's a goal we all must 
reach.” ‘Try this with your little daughter, but do not 
go to the other extreme and point to her elders as 
possessing faults. Keep the questions of faults out 
of the discussion ; simply let her see that she is not an 
exception to the general rule ; prove to her that charac- 
ter and excellence are often developed through weak- 
ness, and that nobody escapes his trial. But beat of 
all, teach ber that in our weakness our strength often 
lies, But you are on the right road. Do not worry. 
When your tittle daughter becomes less introspective, 
and is more alive to what she really wants to be, you 
will find her developing splendidly. Ste will yet be 
one of your greatest joys. Her present condition isa 
morbid one, born of ignorance and a longing for per- 
fection 


L. P. G. anv Ittinous.—Since you both have asked 
the same question, I am answering you together, 
though several States divide you in reality. The re- 
ceipt for staining wood green which was so success. 
fully ased by an architect in this town, in a room al- 
ways pronounced beautiful, reads in this way: “Take 
Marseilles green and a little dryer and m'‘x with tur- 
pentine. Paint the wood with this. Let it stand for 
ten minutes and then wipe off with a cotton rag. 
When the wood has been robbed dry, coat it with 
shellac. Let the shellac dry thoronghly, and then 
sandpaper it to remove all the roughness. After 
this coat with piano polish, and polish with a piece of 
burlaps. Two coats of polish are best, but the rub- 
bing must be very thorongh. Pine wood treated in 
this way becomes very charming. The grain of the 
wood shows through, and a certain delightful tone is 
lent to the green by the pine. A room having wood 
like this and a green burlaps and gold ceiling, with 
yellow at the windows and a great deal of brass all 
about, is altogether fascinating, and readily adapts it- 
self to almost any ure in which mere formality does 
not enter. You, my dear Miss L. P. G., are to be con- 
gratulated on the irregularity in your room. You can 
always do so much more with one like that. 


C. A. E.—Transoms are a difficult feature to adjust 
to one’s standards of the beautiful, and a house which 
has them is always a bother. There are only two 
things to be done, so far as I know—to treat them with 
leaded panes or to curtain them. If you nse the lead- 
ed panes, there onght to be other glass like it some. 
where iu the room—on a cupboard or in the windows. 
If you use curtains, they must be ran, top and bottom 
through a rod, so that they do not flap, but become, as 
it were, part of the window itself. -Sometimes the 
curtain is pleated, but it must be tacked and made to 
He flat.. Sometimes the pleats are made to form a 
figure, like the rays of the sun, from a centre, the centre 
generally represented by a rosette! But all this must 
depend upon the rest of the room. You will find 
nothing more satisfactory in bed-rooms than muslin, 
white or colored, as the rest of the room demands. If 
you are where brass rods are not easily obtainable, use 
a tape, being careful to tack the edges well and not to 
let loose strings show. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


VERY WOMAN SUFFERING FROM ANY FEMALE 
trouble can be helped by Mrs. Pinkham. This statement is based 
on sound reasoning and an unrivalled record. Multitudes of 

America’s women to-day bless Mrs. Pinkham for competent and common- 
sense advice. Write to her if you 
are ill. Her address is Lynn, 
Mass. Absolutely no charge is 
made for advice. 

“TI suffered seven years and 
would surely have died but for your 
help,” writes Mrs. Gero. Bain- 
BRIDGE, Morea, Pa., to Mrs. Pink- 
ham. “It is with pleasure I now 
write to inform you that I am now 
a healthy woman, thanks to your 
kind advice and wonderful medi- 
cine. I can never praise it enough. 
I was a constant sufferer from | 
female troubles, and had a con- 
tinual pain in abdomen. Some- 
times I could not walk across the 
floor for three or four weeks at a 
time. Since using your’ medicine; 
I now have no more bearing-down 
pains or tired feelings, and-am well 
and hearty. I shall: recommend 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s’ Vegetable | 
Compound to all my _ suffering 
friends as the greatest remedy for 
all female weakness.” 

Mrs. Susie J. Weaver, 1821 
Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa; 
writes : 

“Dear Mrs. PinkHamM,—I had 
internal inflammation and much 
pain regularly recurring. By your 
advice | began taking Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. Have taken four bottles and used 
one package of Sanative Wash, and feel like a new woman, I thank you 


so much for what your medicine has done —- 

f ” 

ie. M. BAUMANN, 771 W. 21st St., Chicago, SAFE 

Ill., writes : CO UNSEL 
FOR SICK 

WOMEN 





“ After two months’ trial of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound I cannot say 
enough in praise for it. I was a very sick 
woman with womb trouble when I began its 
use, but now I am well.” 














JUST PUBLISHED 


A New and Enlarged Edition of the Best 
Hand-book of the 


SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION 


Briton &? Boer 


In addition to the nine papers by eminent writers which 
were included in the first edition, the present volume 
contains three additional papers, which bring this discus- 
sion of both sides of the South African question abso- 
lutely up to date. 





, 


THE NEW FEATURES ARE: 
England, the Transvaal, and the European 


Powers. By PROFESSOR HANS DELBRUCK 


Great Britain on the War-Path 


By VLADIMIR HOLMSTREM and PRINCE OOKHTOMSKY 


Sir Redvers Buller (A Character Study.) 
By EDMUND GOSSE 





To the I/lustrations in the volume have been added 


Portraits of Dr. Leyds, Lotd Kitchener, Lord 
Roberts, Sir Redvers Buller, and General Gatacre 


With Map of Boer Republics. Profusely Mlustrated. Post 7 
8vo, Cloth Ornamental. Price same as for First Edition 1.25 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





Franklin Square, New York, N. Y, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Pi.aster.—I should have answered your letter long 
ago, bat I have been trying to discover where you 
could possibly have seen plaster casts “ with the lips 
made red, and the hair black and brown, and the teeth 
white.” Where did you see them? Certainly thes 
could hardly have been beautiful. Or were thy -? 1 
know that many authorities have contended that the 
Greeks sometimes painted their statues, and I have 
seen in some of the Spanish galleries and cathedrals 
painted busts. But those were of wood, and they rep 
resent, so I have understood, a lost art. In Grenada, 


| on either side of the cathedral altar, there are statues 


of Ferdinand and Isabella; these are colored so that 
they become vety lifelike. But I do not happen to 
know any modern statues treated in this way, except 
the terra-cotia heads by a gified young artist, who has 
made a great seysation with his work. Bat I should 
hardly like to suggest such treatment to an amateur, 
because if there is anything hideous in this world it is 
a Statue wrongly treated, gilded or painted, or handled 
in any way by inexperienced hands, However, if at 
any time in the future I am able te distever this 
artist's process to which I have just referred, I will 
certainly let you know. In the mean time, if yon want 
to give your plaster casts an ivory hue, uve turpentine 
and wax. You must dissolve the wax in the tarpen- 
tine in a water bath. Be careful not to hurt yonrself 
The image-venders keep the solution in their shops, 
and when you want your cast to have a color they 
brush it over with this solution while you wait, If 
you want a darker hue put in some yellow ochre, and 
if you want to get something darker still, put in some 
brown amber, When fine effects are desired, paraffine 
and tarpentine are used, and the statne rubbed with 
acloth. You must keep the plaster warm while you 
work. Rub with almost any kind of a cloth. Some 
of the men use cheese-cloth, others a finer flannel 
The more you rub, the better your polish, and the more 
the plaster will grow to look like ivory. 


Suvsoutseu.—I cannot find the formula to which 
you reter, and am inclived to think that there murt 
have been some mistake about it. However, there is 
little cause for regret, becanse it seems to me that 
gray bair is too beautiful to be meddled with. Why 
should you want to restore yours? Do you not know 
that Nature herself sometimes understands these 
things better even than we do ourselves? For in 
stance, when the skin itself has begun to look old, 
nothing makes it look older than hair which belongs 
to youth. Years ago a blonde told me that she in- 
tended making no effort to keep her hair like gold 
and it was like gold in its beauty and color; that she 
realized she would only look older if she did. She is 
now a middle-aged woman, her hair is five or six 
shades darker, but she herself looks years younge: 
than any other blonde whom I know. 8o it is with 
gray hair. It is the skin and the look about the eyes 
and neck which make a person seem old, not the bavr. 
In fact, gray hair often makes one look younger, and 
certainly few things are more becoming. There are 
brushes that come with some sort of mild dye on 
them which are occasionally used, but if you will let 
me advise you, it will be to let your gray hairs alone, 
arrange it well and keep it well brushed, and then keep 
a cheerful spirit and a clear eye, and the gray hair that 
comes will only add to your beauty. 


A. B. C.—Your two letters followed each other so 
quickly that l am avewering them togther. You will! 
find in the Bazan shortly an article on the staining of 
woods which will cover your difficulties. It is a sub- 
ject which is growing in interest daily. Amateurs 
find that they work successfully along thuse lines. At 
Teachers’ College, too, the students in the wood-cary- 
ing class must also go into the subject. 

Put red curtains at your dining-room windows to 
tone with your burlap walls. No; neither couches 
nor “ cozy-corners ” go well in a dining-room. Som- 
times, when a house is small, provision is made for a 
man’s comfort while be smokes after dinuer, but, 
strictly speaking, no provision of any kind ought to be 
made in a dining-room except for the life about the 
table. When other provision is necessary it ought to 
be of a strictly social uature, be considered with great 
tact, and never allowed to suggest the useful occupa- 
tions. Of course have- pictures in a dining-room. 
Gold frames would help to lighten the room which you 
say is now inclined to be dark. Sideboards that are 
good have no ephemeral quality in the way of fashion, 
Never get a light oak one with a mirror. An old-fash- 
ioned mahogany is always the best, with a wide ample 
top for the arrangement of silver dishes, etc. 

Yes, put red in your hall, and your idea about a 
curtain across that space is a good one; it will help to 
break up those long lines. You can arrange it asa 
portiére, hanging it from a rod, or you can hang it 
from a rod that is swung on hinges and fastened to 
the walls only at one end. In this way you will be 
enabled to swing your curtain as you choose; to lay 
it back against the wall, or to let it fall at any angle 
that you prefer. But put a curtain up. The ball 
needs it. A mirror, too, would be most desirable; only 
do not put it so that the vista is anywhere lengthened, 
but so that your eye is led off in a new direction. In 
other words, if your hall is long and narrow make the 
mirror add to its width, not to its length. Puta table 
underneath the glass. Do not have a red lamp-shade 
there. Red lemp-shades, by-the-way, must be used 
with discretion, and be considered in relation to their 
environment. Some red shades are stunning, but in 
hall like yours it seems to me something more chee: 
ful and wholesome and frank ought to be shown. 


Ouro.—Fuller’s earth is a whitish powdery clay, 
another name being kaolin, by which, in fact, it is 
known in pharmaceutical books. You take stains 
out of carpets with it by using it as you would French 
chalk. In other words, spread it over the soiled spot, 
and let it lie there. Carpet-cleaners ure it as one of 
the ingredients for some preparations which they have 
in their cleansing-rooms. But fuller’s earth has other 
properties. Like many clays, for instance, it is used on 
wounds, burns, and poisons, being spread over the 
afflicted parts. One of the large and well-known soap 
manufacturers makes a preparation of it which is 
sold as a powder for infants. 





THE N EW YORK CENTRAL peaghes practically al the resorts in the East and 
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women travelling alone. 














UNSATISFIED 
Frerrut Carp. “I want to look at the 
moon! 

Weary FaTHer 
It is right up there in the sky 
much as you please 

FretTruL CHILD Aw, I want to look at 
the other side of the moon now!" 


Well, why don’t you? 
Look at it as 


—— 
ANOTHER WIRELESS 


“What do you think of wireless tele- 
graphy? wked Esterbrook 
I suppose it is all right,” replied Golds 
borough, ‘* but what | want to see is wireless 
politic 2 
— 
THE UNCERTAINTY ENDED 
‘*Now honestly, Maud, didn't Jack pro- 
last evening?’ 
Why. ye-e-es! But how did you guess?” 
‘1 noticed that you didn't have that wor- 
ried look this morning.” 


pos 


a 
A CERTAINTY 


Lapy. ‘ Will vou guarantee these bulbs to 
grow and bloom?” 

FLORIST Yes, mum. You'll find ‘em 
1s full of lilies as an Easter sermon.” 
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A’ THE ARCTIC CLUB 
ME. WARRUS'S OWN CIGARKTTK- HOLDERS, 
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A QUANDARY. 
The Turtle. “Ou pean! on pear! | wisn | cov_p rinp somE WAY OF SCRATCHING my Back!” 


* A GUILTY WRETCH. a 


‘* It is really getting unbearable.” 

Mrs. Witherby looked at her husband in 
a way that betrayed some resentment, some 
annoyance, and much reproach 

“* My dear,” she said, a hurt expression tak 
ing the place of the sterner look of the mo- 
ment before, ‘I don’t want to complain, 
but you are so irritable lately that nothing 
seems to please you.” , 

Witherby jumped up from his chair as if 
he had been shot. He had been wronged. 
His sense of justice had been outraged. 

** What the deuce do you mean?” he ex- 
claimed, savagely. ‘‘ When did you arrive 
at this conclusion? And what do you mean 
by springing it on me now when I certainly 
haven't been doing a thing?” 

“Do not misunderstand me,” said Mrs. 
Witherby, more gently. ‘‘I am sure that 
you could not have realized it, but I assure 
you that it is nevertheless so. You seem to 
have become so absorbed in your business, 
in your own affairs, that you fail to treat me 


with the consideration that I should have 
from my own husband. If I ask you the 
simplest question, yon snap me up. I don’t 
want to complain, but I have tried so hard to 
please you, and it seems so hopeless.” 

There was a long silence. Nothing was 
heard save a suppressed sob. The traditional 
drop of water may take years to wear away 
a stone. but a man’s heart may be touched in 
a very short space of time by a tear. Wither- 
by was remorseful. Certain incidents of the 
past in which he had overstepped the bounds 
of bis temper came back to him in a flood 
of revealed light. She was right. He had 
been a brute. 

“It is my fault, dear,” he said. 

His wife looked up. ‘* Do you really mean 
that?” she asked, earnestly. 

**I do, Ido,” he said. *‘‘ Ask me anything 
in the whole world, and I will do it for you. 

“*You rash fellow!” said Mrs. Witherby, 
reprovingly. ‘All I wanted was a coup 
of hundred.” 











KINDRED SHOCKS 


**Why so downcast, Jack? You look as 
blue as an English general.” 

“Bay, Dick. did you ever have a girl you 
were sure loved you turn you down when 
you proposed ?” 

“ Ko. but I’ve been hit in the ear with a 
snow ball.” 

—— 


ELIGIBLE APPLICANT. 


Pension Atrrorney. ‘ But if you were 
not in the war, on what do you base your 
application for a pension?” 

Appiicant. ‘I ruined my eyes reading 
war articles in the magazines.” 


a ooo 


DRIVEN TO DESPAIR. 


“Why did Snickers commit suicide?” 
asked Poindexter 

**His employer told him to write some 
jokes about Lent and leave the umbrella 
out,” replied Wilberforce. 


<P ee 
WITH HIS FEET PROBABLY. 
Hewirrt. “ I don’t find that girl very enter- 
taining when I call upon her.” 


Jewrrr. “ Neither do I; but her father 
usually makes it interesting for me.” 





A LAY FIGURE. 
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